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Notes and Cemments 
E.N.S.A. and the Far East 


R. BASIL DEAN’S STATEMENT ON E.N.S.A.’S 
M position in India and Burma raises 
problems but it also does, to some 
extent, clarify the’ position. As a reflec- 
tion on policy it*strongly reinforces the 
comments we have already made. E.N.S.A.’s 


- job is to provide entertainment for the Forces, 


but it is unable to go straight ahead. It is 
hindered first by deference paid to the theatre 
industry (the managers,. not the players); 
secondly, by the refusal of transport priority— 
unlike our Russian and American allies, we 
will not fully admit the importance of enter- 
tainment to morale: After a struggle, it has 
been agreed that more E.N.S.A. companies 
shall be sent out there, but we are still reluctant 
to pay the bill and get on with the job. Our 
fighting men in the East may, perhaps, 
appreciate the delicacy of the situation and 
bear their lot in silence; but on the other 
hand, they may have something to say. They 
need the best possible service and they need 
it quickly. 


Commercial Theatre 


Civilians in London are obviously a. good 
deal better off but they are sometimes victims 
of avoidable waste. There is at present very 
fierce competition for London theatres among 
play-producing managements, and the strong- 
est wins; which means that a number of 
good plays are being kept off the West End 
stage while trash is. being put on. Three 
failures in as many weeks, however (with cat- 
calls from the gallery) have made the manage- 
ments sit up a little, and they may in the end 
begin to revise their ideas of what the public 
wants. The players, too, have been coming up 


‘against the managements: cuts in salary due 


to high rentals provoked a very lively Equity 
‘meeting’ and there is a good deab of dis- 


. satisfaction with.the commerce of the theatre. 
“No one expects theatre managers to sacrifice 
themselves, but is it too much to expect them 


to see that they now have an unprecedented 
opportunity ? ; 


TeUcG: Resolution 


In this connection the T.U.C. resolution on 
public entertainment (to which we referred 
last month) is of some importance. This 
resolution, put forward by Equity and 


' N.A.T.K.E., was carried unanimously. It 


made three main points: the monopoly 
tendency in the entertainment industry, the 


urgent need in the post-war world for virile’ 


theatre and film production ‘‘ portraying the 
true democratic ideals and character of British 
life,” and the need to expand and make 
permanent state-aid for the arts. It also 
urged Trade Unions te produce more plays 
and films that Would express the spirit and 
the achievements of the Labour Movement: 


The Decentralisation of Art 


The need for local artistic activity was taken 
up recently by the Town.and Country 
Planning Association, which invited Dr. 
Herbert Read to lecture on The Decentralisation 
of Art. The importance thus attached to 
artistic activity by the Association was 
matched by the weight and the persuasiveness 
of what Dr. Read had to say: he described 
art as the supreme force making for social 
integration and insisted on’ the need for a 
local re-discovery of its virtues. Decentralisa- 
tion, he said, is a misleading word and the 
principal of diffusion is wrong; people must 
be more than the passive receivers—or even 
the active appreciators—of fragments of 
Metropolitan art circulated to them. After 
a historical review of the centralising of the arts 
through cornmerce, with a4 comment on out- 
standing regional artists of modern times, Dr. 
Read pointed to the absence of artists in the 
thriving cities of the provinces and argued for 
action to establish active centres with the 


‘ necessary buildings—including a theatre. 
During the discussion Mr. Philip James, . 


Art Director of C.E.M.A., announced that 
the Council had definitely set out to encourage 


such local life by designing a multiple arts- - 


centre for towns of about twenty thousand 
people (a plan to be adapted according to 
local needs). Models are being”prepared for 
circulation in the provinces and booking has 


already begun. This scheme is’announced in 
the C.E.M.A. Bulletin for November and 
every town should make an effort to secure 
not only a local showing of the model but also 
a full discussion of local needs. 

This kind of scheme might be used jointly 
with that proposed in the newly issued report 
of the Research Board for the Correlation of 
Medical Science and Physical Education. 
The Report urges the need in every town for a + 
sports centre that should embody a wide 
concept of physical recreation: ‘such 
centres could provide facilities for other forms 
of culture—music, drama, arts and crafts, by 
no means irrelevant to physical education as 
a whole.”’ : 


Activity in the Provinces 


News from the provinces shows, moreover, 
a continuing activity. The C.E.M.A. Bulletin 
confesses that it is impossible at present to 
meet the demand for speakers on art and 
allied subjects; Blackburn has now opened its 
Little (Amateur) Theatre which has grown 
out of strenuous local effort; and the Birming- - 
ham Clarion Singers are performing their 
production of the Beggars’ Opera in London, at 
the People’s Palace in the Mile End Road. 


-They are singing a new version of the opera 


prepared by Professor E. J. Dent, which was 
first heard when they gave it for a week this 
summer (backed by C.E.M.A.) as part of the 
Birmingham City Council’s ‘‘ Brighter Bir- 
mingham ”’ campaign. The London produc- 
tion is under the joint auspices of C.E.M.A. 
and the Workers’ Music Association. Such a 
contribution from the provinces to London is 
a notable event. 


By the time these notes appear the concert 
organised at Wembley for Yugoslav Medical 
Aid will have taken place. The Yugoslav 
need for medical supplies remains, however, 
desperately urgent—without immediate help 
thousands of people must die of cold—and 
there is still time to send subscriptions to the 
Yugoslav Emergency Committee at 5 Ken- 
sington Court Gardens, London, W.8. This 
concert, which includes stirring songs of the 
Yugoslav partisans, is the first venture of the 
newly-formed Herts and Middlesex section 
of the Workers’ Music Association. The 
section plans to organise regular concerts of 
first-class quality for people who cannot easily 
get to Town for their music: such concerts 


‘will bring: together local amateur bodies and 


will include works by young composers. 


Survey of Drama and Film 


Further developments have occurred in 
academic and military circles. Sir Alexander 
Korda has placed before Oxford University 
his scheme for a survey of methods and results 
in American University Departments of 
Drama and Cinema. American Universities 
have now had for a long time both professors 
of Drama and experimental theatres, and 
much research work has been done on theatre 
and film; and it is felt that a survey of this 
kind would provide the evidence on which 
Oxford and other Universities could plan 
similar departments. They would not neces- 
sarily aim at training technicians: an essential 
part of the work would be the education of the 
public—or at least of that increasing section 
with which the Universities deal. 


Forces’ Writers 


In the Forces a Writers’ Circle, with a 
playwrights’ group, has now been formed and 
has made contact with the ABCA Play Unit; 
and the London Region has instituted a cultural 
training course for leaders. We hope that the 
growth of such activities will compel us to. 
devote much more space to them very soon. 
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The Guerrilla Songs 


of Greece 


by A. L. Lloyd 


up to now a battle has been going on— 

a battle of a ferocity and cruelty hardly 
equalled in this war, but which hits no head- 
lines. The Germans got out of Southern 
Greece with the guerrillas hot on their heels. 
But from Northern Greece they have not yet 
escaped. And there, on the bitter uplands of 
Epirus, they are being torn to pieces by the 
hardest, most experienced guerrilla fighters in 
the world—men with a score to pay, and who 
know how to pay it; men bred to be partisan 
fighters, whose mothers sang them guerrilla 
songs for a lullaby, and whose fathers brought 
them up to walk fast and to shoot fast and to 
say nothing; because those were the old guerrilla 
virtues. Even as children they were conscious 
that every boulder in their wild landscape had 
been used as cover for a partisan gunman, and 
even as children they had a pretty good idea 
those boulders might some day come in handy 
as cover for them. And their heads buzzed 
with the names of heroes—not Buffalo Bill or 
Sexton .Blake, but names like Euthymio 
Vlachavas and Photo Tsavellas and all the 
great partisan leaders of the old days. 

You réad in the papers : ‘* Greek partisans 
have taken the Zalonghou ridge in bayonet 
fighting,” or ‘‘ Preveza is captured’ and 
Jannina already surrounded by guerrillas ”’ 
and it does not mean a great deal tq you, 
perhaps. But to the Northern Greeks, what 
songs shout in those names, and what wild 
whiskered heroes they evoke, and what 
violence and blood and bravery they mean ! 

The Greeks, after all, have had it before. 
They know more about it than anyone. They 
aré nostrangers to the horror of occupation, 
the desolation of the countryside, the organisa- 
tion of fierce partisan resistance, and the wild 
pride of fighting for. national liberation. We 
read about such things.in the newspapers and 
see it all on the movies and it comes as some- 
thing rather new and exotic. But to the 
Greeks it’s not new: they have lived with all 
_that for the best part of five hundred years 
now. To them it’s an old story, and has been 
ever since the Turkish conquest. 

When the Turks took Constantinople in 
1453 and swept up through Greece like a 
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forest fire, the wild shepherd tribes of Epirus * 


took to the mountains and turned themselves 
into guerrilla fighters. Gradually the resistance 
movement spread. Greeks from all over the 
penninsula abandoned the Turkish-occupied 
districts and took refuge in the uplands of 
Northern Greece. From. there, they waged 
irregular war on the Turks. Sometimes the 
fighting would die down to a sequence of mere 
‘bandit forays. Sometimes it flared up as a real 
war of national independence. But whether 
they fought as outlaws or as patriots, the 
Greeks did not siacken their resistance till, 
early in the.nineteenth century, the country 
was at last liberated, nearly four hundred 
years after the shooting had begun. All that 
time, from the mountains of Olympus and 
Pelion, Agrapha and Pindus, they had 
ambushed and raided and plundered and 
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Allegretto 


Ex. 1. O Choros tou Zalonghou 


massacred occupationists and collaboration- 
ists alike. And so it should not surprise us, as 
it seems to have surprised some of our British 
liaison officers, that the habitual costume of 
many Northern Greeks is a guerrilla costume, 
and their outlook is a guerrilla outlook and 
all their songs are guerrilla songs. . 
Or should one say bandit costume, bandit 
outlook, bandit songs? For they called the 
guerrilla fighters ‘‘klephts? and ‘‘ klepht ” 
means thief (like kleptomaniac).. The name 
was meant disparagingly—we have seen the 
same thing in our own time with the Chinese 
revolutionary armie. which were commonly 
described, with far less justice, as bandits. 
These guerrillas took kindly to their name, and 
it became a thing of pride to be called a 
klepht. The name became a synonym for 
independence and toughness and a rough and 
ready but undeviating kind of honour. This 
was especially so towards the end of -the 
eighteenth century when armed bands of 
Greek patriots spread all over Northern 
Greece, and the whole area was in a state of 
wild insurrection, which culminated in the 
War of Independence—the famous war that 
Byron nearly fought in. This was the great 
age of the partisan leaders they still sing about 
—the age of Yanni Bukavallas, Yanni Stathas 
and Odysseus Androutsos, the hero of the 
Peloponnesian revolt of 1769, who fought a 


‘running battle against the Turks right through 


the Morea, and whom the Venetians treacher- 
ously handed over just as he was about to 
make his getaway to Russia. 

The klephts were outlaws of course. They 
lived in the narrow gorges high up in. the 
mountains, and that was barren country. For 


a living, they made marauding raids into the 


plains. They would drive off the flocks of the 
local pasha into the mountains. They would 
sweep through the villages, plundering every- 
thing portable and burning the rest. From 
time to time they.would kidnap a Turkish 
administrator or a wealthy landlord and hold 
him to ransom. And it was not always the 
Turks who suffered. Often the docile Greeks 
would be pillaged, too; the klephts consid- 
ered them servants of the Turks. Greek 
monks they never minded holding to ransom; 
they said they were stool pigeons who would 
terrify the villagers into giving information 
about the klephts and then -would pass on 
what they. knew to the Turkish beys and agas. 

The wild klephts, we have said, came 
heavily into conflict with their countrymen, 
even in the mountains, where many fancied 
independence but not that much. independ- 
ence. These “‘ tame klephts ” (so they called 
them: but they were not so tame) formed a 
kind of Home Guard for their own protec- 
tion, a peasant militia called armatoli. The 
rank and file of the armatoli were often, called 
pallikars. Now and then, in a flat time, the 


. wild klephts would turn an honest penny by 


enrolling as pallikars. And in lively times, 
the pallikars were not averse ‘to joining up 
with the wild klephts and knocking off a few 
Turks, belongings and all. Finally, in the 


great national risings in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, the pallikars took to 
the hills for good and all, and from then on 


their name was synonymous with the old and 
_ honoured name of klepht. 


The klephts lived rough. Their villages— 
klephtokhoria they called them—were perched 
away up in the mountain-tops like eagles’ 
nests. In all the pictures you see the klephts 
as hawk-faced men with big, drooping whis- 
kers. They wore shaggy sheepskin cloaks and 


often. had three big Turkish pistols in their 


sash; their long klephtic rifles they carried 
slung, and if you were ever in doubt you could 
tell a klepht by the rope he wore wound round 
his waist and tied in front. The rope was for 
his kidnap victims or for any Turkish visitors 
he might take in battle or in ambush. Nobody 
could run and jump:like the klephts. There is 
a.song about one of them, Zakharias of the 
Morea, who, so it said, would hit his ears with 


his heels as‘ he ran. .There never were such ~ 


shots-either. A favourite trick was ‘‘threading 
the ring,” shooting’ clean through a wedding 


ring hanging from a tree at a range of 200 feet. © 


In their ways of fighting they knew no rules. 
They never foucht in line, but always as 
scattered individuals with a wonderful sense 
of cover. And as you would expect of a people 
living hard and with their backs always to the 
wall, or at any rate, to the mountain side, they 
were as cruel and vengeful as any man. In 
summer they wandered high’ in the moun- 
tains and in the winter they wandered low, 
and to this day the upland Greeks of Epirus 
have a song about the klephtic winter: 


The trees are faded and withered, 

All the kills shine with snow. , 

The Vlachs are gone to the lowlands ; 
They are gone to the winter pasture, ’ 
And where shall the klepht find shelter ? 


He leaves the mountain ridges, 

He changes his mountain clothes. 
Without a.smile upon his mouth 
Through the silent woods he goes. 

He strides along with his ‘head bent low. 


He counts the days, he counts the nights: 
Impatiently he waits for Spring. 

When the beeches bud, he tests his knife, 
He carries his gun at the trail, 

He runs along the rocky ridges. 


Into the high mountains he climbs, 

Into the nests of his klephtic mates. . 

And there he plies his trade again, 

His trade, which is the killing of Turks, 

The robbing of towns, the holding of landlords to 


ransom. 


Nowadays the endless klephtic ballads of the 
old times are rarely heard in full. But up in 
the mountains many of them are still sung in 
a shortened form, and especially as dance 
songs. They all have as their subject the 
rough lives of the outlaws and their centuries- 
long fight against oppression. And all of them, ’ 
even the crudest, are full of a sturdy independ- 
ence, like the famous song called the ballad 
of Olympus and Kissavos: 


Olympus and Kissavos, the two peaks, 
Vie to unloose showers and blizzards : 
Kissavos rains and floods, 
Olympus squeezes forth a little snow. 
Then Olympus turns and says to Kissavos : 
Frown not on me, you Turk-trodden Kissavos, 
Turks from Konia trample you underfoot, 
joe se from Larissa. 

am Olympus, I am grey with age. 
The world knows See - : 


I have forty-two peaks, 

I have sixty-two ‘forests, 

And every peak bears a banner, 
And every tree hides a gunman ; 
And I am as full of heroes 

As the plains are full of slaves, 
And I shelter the golden eagle 
With his gold-glittering feathers. 


Probably the most thrilling of all the 
klephtic songs, and those best loved by the 
' mountain Greeks, are the ballads that make 
up the saga of Suli. They describe the fighting 
at the end of the eighteenth century between 
Ah Pasha of Jannina and the heroic band of 
guerrillas led by Botzaris and Tsavellas, and 
later by Tsavellas’s son, Photo (called Kalli- 
lyros, because he was such a good lyra player 
and ballad singer). The Suliot klephts fought 
Ali’s troops back and forth through the 
mountains for about ten years. Finally, Ali’s 
son, Veli Pasha, took the fortress of Suli by 
treachery. About a thousand Suliots retreated 
to a mountain called Zalonghou. There they 
were cut off by the Turks. The Suliot men 
held the Turks off with superhuman bravery, 
while the women and children, working them- 
selves up into a frenzy of defiance, began to 
sing an old Suliot ballad, and to dance their 
famous round dance, the Syrtos. They danced 
round and round with increasing pace and 
fervour, gradually getting nearer and nearer 
to the edge of the precipice. At the end of 
each measure, the woman or child last on the 
line of dancers would jump over the precipice 
with a cry of triumph and the song would 
begin again. This dance of the Suliot women 
is nowadays called the Zalonghou dance. The 
chances are that British Commando troops 
have joined in and danced it this autumn with 
the Greek partisans, and not known what it 
was all about. -(Ex. I above). 


Another popular song with dramatic 
associations is the ballad of Odysseus Androut- 
sos, one of the most famous of all guerrilla 
leaders. The Russians had landed in the 
Morea in 1770, and in support of them there 
was a general insurrection. Odysseus took his 
men out of the mountains to help. The old 
people and the women were left behind to 
bewail his absence. As usual with the klephtic 
ballads, the singer is not at all concerned with 
the big political issues. All he knows is that 
he feels safe in the mountains and unsafe on 
the plains and he doesn’t like Odysseus’s idea 
at all. So he sings: 


The sad mountains weep and have no comfort. 

They mourn not for their loftiness nor their snows. 

They mourn because the klephts have abandoned 
them. 

They mourn because the klephts have gone to the 
plains. 


And Mount Ghiona calls to Liakura, 
And Mount Liakura calls to Ghiona : 

‘* Mountain, you who are higher than I, 
Mountain, you who have the further view, 

What has become, tell me, what has become 

Of the klephts of Androutsos ? 

Where do they roast their meat now ? 

Where do they shoot at their targets ? 

Se eats do they now bedeck with Turkish 

eads?”” 


“* What shall I say to you, mountain ? 

Little mountain, what shall I say ? 

The mangy plains rejoice in our lads. 

They roast their meat on the plains. 

They shoot at the target on the plains, 

And the plains too they bedeck with Turkish heads.” 


This farmer from the district of Roumeli is a partisan leader of 
1944. In a costume just like this his great-grandfather fought 
in the Greek War of Independence. The portrait was drawn by 
Dimitrious, a member of the ‘‘ visual propaganda. section” 
of the.Greek Resistance Movement. 


Liakura weeps to hear these words. 

She looks to left, she looks to right. 

She looks down on the port. 

“© Ah, sickness-haunted plain, 

Plain where consumption lurks, 

Do you seek to decorate yourself with my young men ? 
Come, give me back my ornaments, 

Give me back my lads, 

Lest I melt all my snows 

And make you desolate as the ocean.” 


Quite apart from the Saga of Suli, there is 
a famous cycle of Ali Pasha ballads celebrating 
the fight of the northern klephts against the 
bitterest, cruellest enemy of Greek independ- 
ence, the Tosk Albanian pasha of Jannina, who 
had so impressed Byron when he visited him 
at Tebeleni in 1808. This one describes one 
defeat of one of the very greatest of Greek 
partisan leaders, Euthymio Vlachavas, a man 
with far more coherent political ideas than 
was common with the klephts. (Ex. II). 


Klephts from Agrapha, armatoli from Khasia, 
Put on your cloaks, lash on your swords, 


Stand by your strong and fearsome bastions. 


The guard called out from the bastion wall : 


I see a flight of ravens, black as Albanians. 

Ts it Photis coming, or Lepeniotes ? 

It is not Photis, it is not Lepeniotes. 

It is Ali Pasha coming with thirty-two thousand. 
And Papa Thymio cried out with sword in hand : 
“* Stand firm, lads, all of you in your bastions. 
Throw the Koniar Turks and the mangy Albanians 
Down on the rocks, to be eaten by ravens!” 
They made three charges, crying: Allah, Allah, 

Allah! 

And all fell on the rocks, Koniar and Albanian. 

Ali Pasha ordered another charge, 

And his men said their prayers and surged forward. 

Five thousand Koniars, seven thousand Tosk 
Albanians, 

Into the bastions of the klephts and pallikars. 

The rocks were full of Albanians, 

The streams were full of Koniars, 

And a bitter cry was heard through the land : 

They have taken Vlachavas’s men. 

They have enslaved our friends and all our race. 

Why are you so pale, Euthymio ? 

Why are you so grieved ? 

I weep because the faithless Sturnaris betrayed us. 

And they brought me to Jannina, to Ali Pasha, 

And Ali will nail me to earth with a stake 

And my eyes will be sent to my mother. 

In fact, Ali didn’t. He had Vlachavas 
tortured slowly and torn to pieces, and the 
pieces hung up about the countryside. As 
Byron and his friend Hobhouse rode into 
Jannina one bright afternoon in September, 
1808, they passed a tree on which was hanging 
by a string a man’s arm and a bit of his side. 
At the time they didn’t know it, but it was 
the arm of the sad hero Euthymio Vlachavas, 
the offspring, so the ballad singers had it, of a 
union between the mountains Olympus and 
Ossa. 

‘Some of the klephtic ballads were made up 
by the klephts- themselves. But most of them 
were made up by blind beggars. Ballad-singing 
was the conventional job of blind men in 
Greece, and perhaps beggars is not the right 
word, for ballad singing was looked on as 
work, and as essential work even, the character 
and imagination of the Greeks being what it 
was. 

The ballad singers were always on the 
move, wandering from the Morea to Constan- 
tinople, from the Aegean to the Ionian, shout- 
ing in the public squares. Most often they 
were found in the smaller villages or the 
outlying suburbs, for they preferred to sing to 
a less Cultivated public. Such a public would 
always be the most curious, the most greedy 
for impressions, politically the most inclined 
to listen to songs praising the national heroes 
and directed against the Turkish oppressor. 
The ballad singers generally accompanied 
themselves with a five-stringed mandoline, or 
a pear-shaped fiddle called the lyra. 

The songs were all written in the so-called 
‘* political’ metre of fifteen syllables with a 
caesura at the eighth, such as was used for 
the popular poetry of Byzantium. The tunes 
were wild, and melancholy for the most part, 
even the triumphant ones, with plenty of 
runs and flourishes, yet of a stark austerity. 
Usually they began with a long florid cry of 


Ex. 2 Ali Pasas 
Allegretto . 


Ex. 3 Symboule Gerontes Klephtou 
Largo 
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“Oi!” rather like the ‘‘ Ay !” that precedes 
most Andalusian folksongs. A characteristic 
old klephtic tune is the Symboule Gerontes 
Klephtou (Ex. III). 


These klephtic songs are very different from 
the rhymed songs made up in the big towns 
and in the Greek islands. These are songs 
with a strong Italian flavour, and indeed many 
of them are old Italian songs long since for- 
gotten in their homeland. But there are town 
songs about the klephts too, and some of them 
remind you rather of the songs of the American 
Wild West, like the Billy the Kid ballads, or 
The Death ‘of Jesse Fames. Like them, these 
Greek songs are often about bad men coming 
into the towns, and risking arrest or being 
shot on the street corners. One of these is 


called Gheorghaki of Besova : 


A little bird flew in the middle. of the market, 
Singing with a human voice. 

She said: Gheorghaki, have you lost your wits ? 
Have you forgotten a price is on your head ? 


Why have you left your native hills ? 

Why are you hanging around this town ? 
Why have you come to Grevena 

With a rope around your waist ? 


Mehmet Aga called his men, 
Called Suleiman Delvina. 

And secretly they worked out a plan 
To seize poor Gheorghaki. 


Gheorghaki sat in the bazaar 

With his rope around his waist. 

They fell on him and they bound him fast, 
And they cut him into bits. 


The little bird convention is common in 
Greek guerrilla poetry. As often as not it is a 
black-plumed partridge that does the talking, 
like the one that told the Moslem Satu Bey 
to turn back from the mountain or he would 
be killed by the partisans. The song says: 
“* Where did the bird hear Death on the watch 
for Satu Bey ? She had been among the holy 
angels. She had seen them writing down his 
house as desolate, his wife a widow, his little 
boys hungry and begging from door to door.” 

This again is typical, in that there is no 
triumph over the death of the klepht’s enemy; 
and there is no praise for the slayer. There is 
no comment at all; only the brutal comment 
of the facts. The whole thing is taken just as 
fate. 


Not, mind you, that; there was any doubt 
in the klepht’s mind as to what was what, as 
this story will show: Ali Pasha’s time was the 
greatest time of the persecution of the klephts. 
He tried to wipe them out, and with them the 
last shreds of Greek independence. .But he 
failed. He used all his ruses to beat them; 
once he even thought he might buy them over. 
He called a big conference at Karpenisi in 
Aetolia, of all the klephtic captains, to discuss’ 
terms for a lasting peace. Ali’s generals 
turned up. at the head of the troops. The 
klephtic captains turned up with their pallikars. 
Yusuf Arab, Alhi’s disgusting fosterbrother, 
known as the Blood Drinker, was astounded 
at the enormous number of klephts, for he 
knew their losses had been heavy. A song 
describes the scene, and tells how Yusuf Arab 
called to the klephtic captain Athanasos, 
‘* For years without cease I. have fought you. 
How is it that your band is more numerous 
than ‘ever?’ The klepht replied, ‘‘ Look, 
Yusuf Arab. See these five lads at the head of 
my pallikars. Two of them are the brothers, 
two are the cousins, and the fifth is the friend 
of one of my lads whom you killed: All five 
have come to avenge his death. Torture a 
few more klephes and all Greece is with us ! 

The Italians, the Bulgarians, and 
Germans will have heard that song. It will be 
ringing in their ears now like a heavy clout 
from the butt of a partisan gun. 


the . 


Young Artists in Bermondsey 


by Betty Croll 


An Art Teacher writes on a Bermondsey Recreational Centre for boys and 


girls over fourteen. 
“© ¥ULLO, MISS, 


HE KIDS BARGE IN. 
T what's on to-night?” ‘‘ Old Ginger’s 
drawin’ and paintin’.”’ ‘‘ Watcha, Ging ! 
Doing a masterpiece? ’’ Ginger looks up 
slightly pained but carries on with his work. 
The latecomers:find their seats with whistling 
and commotioi and ‘our art.class begins. 

‘© What shall.we do? ” Connie asks. 
been in a factory all day ‘‘ tin bashing.”” Her 
small hands: are-sore and cut. She is fifteen 
and quite talented.” As the powder colours are 
being mixed weady for use, she turns to me 
and says, ‘* Couldn’ 't.we stay. by the fire and 
talk instead, ‘miss? ’”. She is tired and wants to 
relax after her’ hard “working-day. Half 
reluctantly, » with. .a ’ dispassionate sigh, she 


begins to work. Ant interesting ’ head takes | 
‘Connie can do beautiful heads _ 


shape slowly, 
in colour, although they. usually terminate 
with: “I’m fed. up with. this; miss’’—an 
unfailing sign that Conpie: wishes to start yet 
another painting. Commenting all the while 
to her neighbour on‘ their previous night’s 
adventures while gut walking, she begins 
to draw again. 

With a slight decrease: of noise oe glass has 
settled more or less ta the task of créating Art. 
They have exactly two hours. Joe’s drawing 
is coming on well. He.is.a new member, a 
builder’s labourer. ‘“‘ What’s the good of it 
really, miss?” he asks. What indeed? For, 
after all, is he not a working man of fourteen 
years of age, a heavy smoker and already 
responsible for a portion of the family’s 
income ? What else but a utilitarian approach? 
Joe’s background is one which hardly caters 
for the use of colour and light. However, the 


streets and weird figures begin to take shape 
on his paper, and colour and light are un. 
““ Why do you keep my 


doubtedly there. 


les 7, 


_ of it ? ” is still their cry. 


paintings?’ he asks. He is surprised- and 
thinks it odd. 

Albert was a messenger boy. He now 
delivers clean towels and is on probation. His 
scenes of streets and portraits possess great 
feeling; his sense of colour is magnificent, His 
pictures emerge and change all the time. I 
said, ‘‘ Albert, why not draw a vase of flowers 
for a change.” He drew the vase with strange 
imaginary flowers, then added a background 
off houses and, trees. When that was. complete _ 
he put in a window frame and some curtains 
and finally, added. a table in the foreground. 
I said, ‘‘ Albert, that’s wonderful.’? .He was. 
convinced. It disappeared forever. He had 
taken it home to his mum. Albert is an artist. 

Of art as an influence in their lives they 
know little and care less. Theirs is.a bread 
and marg. existence. The blind alley of their 
jobs leads.to the blind alley of their thoughts, 
and escapism comes early. “‘ What’s the good 
How understandable 
this is in young adolescents who spend their 
days filling pepper containers or sticking the 
knobs on knitting needles! 

“You must learn to draw and paint and 
appreciate art and express yourselves so that 
you will demand something better.than your 
father and mother had in their homes and their 
lives... You must not only express yourselves 
so that. others will say ‘ how interesting,’ but 
express yourselves so that you may realise that 
there is something more waiting to be had 
from life than your everyday: existence at 
present offers you. Something which ,hav- 
ing once felt you will never relinquish, so that 
no power on.earth can tear it from you. You 
have talent, you have feeling, you will have 
opportunity.” That is what I want to say 
to them, ; a eg 


This is a picture of two men that Foe knows. “Foe works quickly, continually recounting anecdotes about 


his foreman and his mates. 


This is one of Albert's street scenes. Albert starts painting immediately with no previous drawing. 
He mixes and tries out his colours an on old piece of paper by his side. He has never painted before. 


“Yeh, that’s O.K., but couldn’t we just 
talk about the picture we saw. We got up at 
six o’clock this morning and bottling beer all 
day in,a cellar isn’t much cop. It was a 
smashing film and she was smashing. Any- 
how, I never was much good at art.”? Then, 
as a gesture of good feeling, ‘‘O.K. miss, 
we'll do a painting. Come on, boys, miss is 
. waiting.” 

The pictures begin to take form, some 
expertly, others crudely, but never with a 
feeling of hesitancy. The pupils compose as 
they go along, choosing their colours instinct- 
ively. Never are they so completely engrossed 
as to be unaware of their neighbours and of all 
that happens around them. Their experience 
of life has at least taught them that. They 
frequently threaten to ‘‘ do someone,”’ having 
found offensive tactics the soundest in their 
world. Beneath all this, one could not 
imagine a more good-natured and lively 
gathering. Witty and humorous comments fly 
across the room continually as they work. But 
there is that innate sense of frustration per- 
meating their outlook which only an under- 
standing of themselves and their surroundings 
could possibly dispel. ‘ ‘ 

Local production is still housed in the style 
of the nineteenth century. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of small ill-accommodated firms 
offer the only available’ employment. The 
large, modern, well-equipped suburban fac- 
tory which by its efficiency and progressive 
methods produces among the workers a highly 
- organised system of shop stewards and trade 
umion branches is absent here. Together with 
the general tendency for anyone with a little 
initiative to move out into the suburbs, a 
feeling of lethargy, particularly among the 
youth, prevails. ‘ 

Into this atmosphere, one must introduce 
Art. Abstract for them and remote. « That 
these youngsters have ability there is no doubt, 
considering the lack of opportunity in nearly 
all cases in their schools (though this is 
improving) and certainly in their homes and 
employment. 

When one has finally succeeded in per- 
suading them to. express themselves in this 
medium, the results are harsh and simple, like 
their manner of speech and life. Their pictures 
show the boundaries of their experience. Sad 
streets and sombre figures, or both. Theirs is 
a tolerant but grimly realistic vision. Nowhere 
the pretty landscape, never the sentimental 


approach. With all this there is often an 
inherent sense of beauty and direct powerful 
expression. All the more remarkable in 
youngsters for whom Hollywood has provided 
the only contrast and relief from the -drab 
greyness of their surroundings, and the only 
standards by which they can judge. 

They themselves are neither drab nor 
colourless. They and their families know life 
and face it with guts and vitality. Mosley 
found this to his cost in his famous attempt to 
march through Long Lane in 1936. Neverthe- 
less, the results of poverty, malnutrition, dirt 
and frustration are already apparent in their 
comparative shortness and prematurely shrewd 
faces 

For us as artists there remains the task of 
inducing creative feeling in them. The 
authorities, in experimenting with this new 
type of recreational school in this district, are 
showing sympathy and understanding. This 
is reflected in the measure of self-discipline 
encouraged and the comradely attitude of the 
Principal. The pupils come to the Centré 
voluntarily on any evening during the week. 
Each pupil has a course set for the week. Yet 
the nature of.the class changes from week to 
week and term to term, owing mainly to the 
call up, the shift work in factories and the 
inclination of the boys and ‘girls themselves. 

The -art classes are. composed mainly of 
youngsters who have come to the Centre for 
a social evening and in order to dance and 
flirt, and who have been diverted into the art 
class by the necessity of registering for some 
‘educational subject. They need continual 
persuasion and encouragement to start, 


continue and finish their work, and have to 


be restrained from destroying it when at last 
completed. It is impossible for them to work 
on a painting over a perigd of weeks as is 
normally done in, day schools. It must be 
completed in one session or not at all. They 
soon despair of their work. : 

The question of how to make the boys and 
girls really interested in Art is linked up with 
their education as a whole, and more import- 
ant still, with the lives they lead during the 
day, 
eee be finally resolved. The complete 
dissociation of ‘everything beautiful and 
socially constructive from their everyday life 
and experience is a factor which only drastic 
changes in our educational and social system 
can alter. 


In isolation this whole problem can’ 


While this is taking place, we who have the 
facilities to do so, should urge others to see the 
necessity of more and better equipped Centres. 
In the post-war period such Centres could be 
housed in their own buildings, so that the 
youngsters would feel that here is-a place 
really their own, one which perhaps they 
could decorate themselves and make an 
integral part of their lives, not a mere alterna- 
tive to the cinema. 

Official Centres are at present housed 
mainly in old bleak school buildings which 
are not only ugly, but must revive very mixed 
memories in those who were once day pupils 
in them during their brief childhood. 

That work of such promise has been 
produced even under the conditions of to-day 
gives us confidence in the immense develop- 
ments possible in the future. The talent so 


clearly shown in these few illustrations could 
be multiplied a thousandfold. The new world 
for which we fight must give our youth the 
chance of full expression. It is to these young 
people that the coming age will turn for 
leadership and strength. Let us fit them for 
the task. 5 


Connie stands up when she paints. This is one of 
her portraits: she is becoming quite proud of her 
work but assumes a cynical attitude when talking 
with her friends. . 


When the Lights 
Go Up in Europe... 


We must all be prepared to do our part in 
postwar reconstruction. You yourself can 
take an immediate step towards inter- 
national understanding by learning Es- 
peranto, the only established auxiliary 
language, already ‘spoken by over a 
million people in a hundred countries. 
- A complete correspondence course costs 
only 5/- including textbook and correction 
of exercises. 


Write for free particulars to-day : 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. | 
Dept. O.T.2, Heronsgate, Rickmansworth, Herts 


Individualism and Co-operation: 
Beecham and the L.P.O. 


by Thomas Russell 


N MUSIC, AS IN SPORT, WE HAVE NOT FOR 
1 many generations shown ourselves able to 
produce stars. As at tennis, where a 
Tilden or a Mlle. Lenglen overcame our best 
players, as at cricket, where Don Bradman 
built records which Jack Hobbs could not 
emulate, so we had no figures in music to 
compare with Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Nikisch 
or Weingartner. During the period when 
these giants grew up, we were busy in produc- 
ing an array of secondary talent. No doubt, 
this was a wise thing to do, even though we 
had no choice. At least it enabled us to pro- 
duce a standard of orchestral playing and 
choral singing which were worthy of these 
distinguished visitors, but it created a general 
feeling that, musically, we could only follow 
where others led. Moreover, the dead weight 
of secondary talent, allied to and protected by 
its strength in official institutions, resisted 
rather than encouraged the emergence of 
outstanding talent. 

So that when, by unexplained circum- 
stances, a genius sprang out of the British 
scene, no one believed that it could be true, 
and those who suspected its validity were 
careful in their refusal to accept a fact which 
would have revealed the second-rate quality of 
much of the leading authority in British music. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, the outstanding execu- 
tive artist of many generations in this country, 
soon realised that if his genius was to be given 
play, he would not only have to create the 
fitting conditions himself, but would haye to 
cut such a striking figure in other ways that 
the deplorable situation which he witnessed 
around him would become obvious to every- 
one. 

In order to do this he allowed his individual- 
ism full play. This was not difficult, for he 
was a unique personality, whose background, 
gifts and qualities marked him out from his 
contemporaries. He was assisted by his 
immediate ancestry; as he himself says, his 
grandfather was largely responsible for the 
modern technique of advertising, and Sir 
Thomas displayed no less flair for making his 
name and his activities of the highest news 
value.. In him the family taste for dramatic 
exaggeration reached its climax, and he 
dazzled the world with picturesque epithet 
and description. He also annoyed the world, 
especially the official sections of it, for in his 
effort to awaken them he launched an unend- 
ing series of attacks against their weaknesses 
and pretentions. 


In doing this, he brought to life all the 
slumbering oppositions inherent in the musical 
scene. A conductor who addressed his 
audiences, and was even witty with them, was 
pronounced ‘‘ vulgar,’? and the epithet was 
carried over by the ill-intentioned to musical 
criticism. Provoked by this resistance, Beecham 
redoubled his efforts, using all methods of 
gaining the public ear in order to announce 
the manifold activities which he created or 
stimulated. Wherever a promise of develop- 
ment existed, .in London, Birmingham, 
Manchester or Liverpool, there he was to be 
found, dispensing money and energy as liber- 
ally as a princely patron. At one time or 
another he could claim to have saved or 
resuscitated many of the leading musical 
societies of the country—and most of them 
forgot to thank him for it. But his memory was 
always good, and in spite of an apparent 
flippancy, in spite of his constant preoccupa- 
tion with this scheme or that, he brooded over 
the ingratitude with which he was rewarded. 
Brooded and became 1.ardened in his individ- 
ualistic hatred of institutions, until he was 
popularly considered as an anarchist, belong- 
ing to no class but predisposed to shock them 
all. 

This was no idle desire to épater le bourgeois. 
He was obsessed with an ideal standard of 
musical performance which existing institu- 
tions all failed to give him. When, in 1932, he 
formed his own orchestra, the London 
Philharmonic, he created at last his ideal 
instrument. Having achieved this with his 
own money and that of his friends, he fought 
for the next step, official recognition, and 
succeeded—but only outside his own country. 
In Belgium, France and Germany he was 
acclaimed with the L.P.O.; his gramophone 
records reached leading figures in the United 
States and elsewhere, with the name of the 
Orchestra generally accepted as among the few 
really fine musical organisations in existence. 
At home, he was ignored in official circles. 

With the outbreak of the war his ideal 
orchestra dissolved like a dream, and no 
official finger was raised to save it. He handed 
everything over to the players, gave his 
blessing to the co-operative plan which they 
evolved, and, after a few months splendid 
work with them, left the country on a pre- 
arranged tour. 

Meanwhile, the players settled down to a 
job of work, saved the L.P.O., built up a new 
public, and developed a kind of co-operative 


WHERE to 


HEAR 


the London 


Philharmonic Orchestra in Dec. 


Date Town Hall 

Dec. Ist London Royal Albert Hall 
» 2nd London Royal Albert Hall 
» 3rd London Royal Albert Hall 
» 7th Leicester De Montfort Hall 
» 8th Nottingham Albert Hall 
» 0th London Royal Albert Hall 
» IIlth V¥embley Town Hall 
» 26th Bristol Colston Hall 

30th 

» 3lst London Royal Albert Hall 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Musical Culture, Ltd.) 53 Welbeck St., W.I 


Time Conductor Soloists 
7.0 Beecham — 
2.30 Beecham Betty Humby- 
Beecham 
2.30 Cameron Solomon 
_ (Joan Cross, Peter Pears 
6.45 Tippett [Roderick Lloyd 
Margaret McArthur 
6.30 Fistoulari — 
2.30 Louis Cohen Pouishnoff 
7.0  Fistoulari — 


Festival Week. 

Details available at a later date. 
Katherine Goodson 
Welbeck 1258 


2.30 Cameron 


enterprise with many features new to musical 
life. The story of their success against mishaps, 
obstacles dnd obstructions is sufficiently well 
known; throughout the five years they pre- 
pared for Beecham’s return. At times, they 
feared he had gone for ever, at times they 
feared that conditions would make his return 
a disastrous fiasco. But they kept on. 


returned. He arrived fourteen days 

behind schedule and those who enjoyed 
their fixed opinions on this fantastic person- 
ality, chuckled as they said, ‘‘ The same old 
Beecham; late again.” They might have 
checked up on this summary conclusion. They 
would have found that the obscurantism of the 
official attitude which had so willingly allowed 
eur leading executant to leave the country 
when he was most needed, had become 
obstructive to his return. Aeroplanes dropped 
all kinds of queer figures on these shores, but 
no place could be found for him. Three 
weeks at sea in a: freighter, with hurricanes 
and submarines to relieve the boredom, were 
all that could be offered. One thinks of 
Haydn’s royal reception a hundred and fifty 
years ago; of Toscanini’s féted arrival; or, 
more recently, of the facilities offered to 
Yehudi Menuhin, when this great artist had 
the good fortune to travel with an American 
passport. 

Beecham might have become bitter. He 
might well have decided to stay in the United 
States, where high fees and wide scope were 
available. But he had learnt by a regular 
correspondence with the L.P.O. the whole 
story of this co-operative band of musicians. 
‘* Perhaps,”’ he thought, ‘‘ here is something 
in British music which contains the seed of the 
future. Perhaps here at last are some people 
who appreciate my aims and can help me © 
realise them. If so, I’m ready to help them.” 

Whether my guess at his thoughts is accurate 
is not important. What is important is that 
during the two months of his stay he has 
acted along the lines of such a thought. 
Individualist or not, he has accepted without 
question but with admiration, the new dignity 
and status of the musicians who were once 
his employees, and over whom he once had 
dictatorial powers. For thirty concerts, given 
without exception in crowded halls, he has 
refused all fees, intent on doing everything 
possible to establish the organisation on: a 
firm financial basis. He has gained for the 
L.P.O. a gramophone-recording contract 
on a new and advantageous basis. On all 
occasions he has expressed his approval of the 
new type of organisation which has stood the 
test of five years’ war, through which he can 
express his genius, and which: he, in turn, can 
help in its future struggles. He has claimed 
that “‘ the L.P.O. has done more work for 


"Le months ago, Sir Thomas Beecham 
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Music in this country than any organisation I 
have known in my life. And they have done 
it by co-operation; by sacrifice and hard 
work; and by careful planning. The future 
musical activities of England should radiate 
from the offices of this Orchestra.” 
Institutions no longer obsess him with their 
negative .evil. ‘‘ For thirty-five years,” he 
says, “‘I have fought them and those who 
believe in them. What have I achieved by 
doing this? Absolutely nothing!” Now, 
before it is too late, he has realised that the 
evils he has faced cannot be cured by that 
kind of struggle; they cannot be eradicated 
_-by an individual, however brilliant and gifted 
he may be.’ Victory can only be gained by’ 
the weight of public opinion. He believes that 
“the day of the private patron is over. I 
don’t care how the orchestra is subsidised, as 
long as the players can organise their work 
without being -harassed’ by the perpetual 
- fear of bankruptcy.” The public has become 
the modern patron by its loyal attendance at 
concerts, roused as it has been to a deep 
knowledge of its heritage 'of music by the work 


of the L.P.O. and other bodies during the-war _ 


years. These new audiences will not allow 
themselves to be cheated’ of the best by 
pettiness, jéalousy and official fears. Sub- 
. consciously and collectively (and this is true 
without mysticism), they recognise the qualities 
of leadership and genius. Beecham has both. 
If he will trust them as he has trusted his 
co-operative colleagues, he can lead a musical 
revival here which the brilliance of the 
American scene can‘do nothing to pale. 
Then the individualist will come truly into 
his own, as an integral part of a great move- 
ment, firmly founded and directed towards 
posterity. 
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The great works of the English Lan- 
guage are your inheritance. Learn 


to appreciate them in the new 
L. S. J. course by L. A. G. Strong, 
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by Gerald Hanley 


Y DEAR JIM, 
I am writing this to you from ‘the 


Burma front. We are now in action, 
and though I can’t tell you where I am, I can 
tell you that I am a hell of a long way from 
anywhere. Life is rather hard round here, but 
not as hard for us as it is for the Japs. 

I have seen hundreds of them dead in 
heaps, until I no longer take any notice of it. 
You can have no idea as to how many of 
them died in the retreat. after their attempt to 
conquer India. The'road for a hundred miles 
is littered with them, -and the valley and 


jungle stinks like a charnel house. They died: 


of starvation, malaria and dysentery, as well 
as wounds, and as I write they are still dying. 
We get their prisoners in such a weak state 
that they can’t stand up. I had never seen a 
human being dehydrated—until I came. here. 
This is a literal description of the state of 
many of the Japs. It means that their body 
cells can no longer absorb water or moisture. 
If they drink liquid it just passes straight 
through and they die. No army in this war 
has been reduced to such a state. But the 
Jap stuck it until his body could no longer 
hold out. 

They are little men, with big hands and 
smooth faces, shaven bald, save those who 
have lived in the jungle for months and whose 
hair stands up like that of golliwogs. Their 
rifles are as tall as themselves. But bastards 
though they are, we all admit that as fighting 
soldiers they are terrifically brave and endur- 
ing. After one battle I went into a position 
where there was a dead Jap. He had been 
killed in hand-to-hand fighting. The African 
askari who had fought him had killed him 
with a panga, which is. a heavy-bladed 
machete carried by all African troops. The 
Jap was in a shocking mess, but he was the 
‘first Jap I had seen who had a decent physique 
and even he was small. 


In a temple in the jungle nearly a hundred 
dead-and dying Japs were lying ‘where they 
had dragged themselves up to die in front of 
the statues of Buddha. They lay amidst a 
litter of steel helmets, ammunition, bandages, 
and the quaint, beautifully drawn, Jap field- 
postcards. They stank like hyenas, and it 
was the weirdest sight imaginable—all the 
dead little men packed on the floor below the 
big, bland, golden Buddhas who sat with their 
hands crossed, or on their laps, placid and 
uncaring. There were so many of the deep, 
round steel helmets carrying the yellow star 
of Nippon, so many bayonets and bullets, that 
one was sick of them and did not care any 
more for souvenirs. We just kicked them out 
of the way. 

Battle in these jungles is a stiff and 
arduous business. You can’t see or hear. The 
air is still and thick like that of a hothouse, 
and when a machine-gun starts ripping off 
long bursts somewhere you can’t place it as 
you can in open warfare. In Africa you could 


_spot a machine-gun by sound for half a mile, 


almost exactly, but here you have to feel it 
out. The Japs have been, over-rated as jungle 


experts. The African has him taped every 


time over that. 

‘Like everyone else I spend the’ day stripped 
to the waist: I was‘writing that. way, too, 
when a bloody great mosquito took a stab at 
my back—at four o’clock in the day, which 
gives you some idea, I have been used to 


Letter from Burma 


mosquitoes for years, but not until dusk, about 
six.. Here they start at four and are the biggest 
and most ferocious I have ever seen. Where 
we are fighting just now is one of the plague- 
spots of the world (it would be, of course), 
and if it is not: malignant malaria, then it’s 
cholera, or it’s typhus or what-have-you. By 
five o’clock we are smothered in anti-mosquito 
cream, long sleeves, puttees, and god knows 
what all; which we figure is some-protection. 
But when a mossy comes at four.... 

The monsoon is on now, and though we and 
the Japs pack up fighting during its spell, this 
time we have gone on—because of the Jap 
retreat, or rather, rout. In the monsoon the 
country is a torrent of red mud and water, 
and it is all the infantry can do to march. 
But the bloody Japs can’t march now, they 
are so weak, and we are on their heels. Every 
day Hurricanes and bombers pass over us 
loaded with stuff for the Japs and when it goes 
off the earth shakes. Then the Hurricanes go 
in with four cannons, low strafing at the 
bunkers, and you are glad you are on our 
side. : 

I have started to learn Japanese. The 
writing fascinated me, and. so I just had to 
start learning. It is a good pastime, and very 
useful. I seem to collect languages. When*I 
am. older I will settle down to them properly. 
I am going to look for a job in radio in the 
after-war period of chaos—and it will be chaos. 
Five long bloody years have gone bang out of 
my life up. to now. I resent it not a little, for 
they are the best years of my life. All I have 
learned is how to kill and make people do 
what I want them to do. Nowadays I am 
more free and can use my brain. . 

I hope to have a son in October.. I am 
beginning to count the days now... They fly 
quickly in Burma. The jungle leans, dark- 


' green’ and powerful, and the sky is blue. 


To-morrow it will rain cats and dogs, cart 
horses and mules and hens. For the Japs it 
will rain bombs as it does every day. And 
after that they get their ration of shells and 
mortar bombs. I bet they wish they were back 
in Japan fondling a couple of Geisha girls. 
They are a long way from home too, and as 
each day passes life gets more bloody for them, 
as we grow more powerful. : 

We all know out here that you people at 
home don’t hear much of us, the 14th Army. 
We have no glamour, but. we are a great army. 
This army out here lives under worse condi- 
tions than any other'army in the world. It sweats 


‘along with full pack in a hundred and fifteen 


in the shade, no breeze, no comforts, no 
NAAFI, and it fights day and night. It also 
sleeps nightly in the rain wrapped in ground- 
sheets and. mosquito-net, and starts fighting 
again in the morning. A bloody tough life 
indeed. When I saw it and started to live it 
myself, it shook me considerably. 

So remember that though you hear little of 
it, and it is far from home, it is fighting a more 
merciless war than goes on in France, against 
soldiers who are without the qualities of 
mercy that exist in some European soldiers. I 


will do everything I can to see that this army 


gets all the publicity it deserves. 

If:you come across a decent book on the 
Japanese language, send it to me, Jim, to 
while away the hours. 

The mosquitoes are now so bad that I 
simply can’t write any longer and must get 
under the net until the mosquito spray comes. 
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The Shake 


The famous collection of French popular stories by Charles Perrault (1628-1703) 


HICH AUTHOR’S PLOTS ARE THE BEST 
WW known on and off the stage? ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s, ’theimmediateand unanimous 
answer, is wrong. To find an inhabited place 
where his are unknown—any nursery will do 
—would not be difficult. But nowhere in the 
Anglo-Saxon world are children and adults 
unaware of the stories told by a far less 
famous person. What Shakespeare did for 
Hamlet, Romeo, Juliet, Shylock and the rest, 
Charles Perrault did for Cinderella, Puss in 
Boots, Bluebeard, the Sleeping Beauty, 
Hop-o’-my Thumb and Red Riding Hood. 
Old Victorian professors mumble in their 
beards that all these belong to folklore. Non- 
sense! The Tales of Mother Goose as we know 
them are as Perrault told them. He is the 
Shakespeare of our modern Christmas panto- 
mimes, and since his name is popularly 
unknown here is a loose end for unravelling 
the tangle of their history. 
' What gives the subject its peculiar fascina- 
tion is its power of showing what popular 
imagination can do when left to itself. The 
author of: pantomime is the audience. Tf 
Perrault provided plots, that was no fault of 
his. How he came by chance to play so 
important a part in our holiday entertain- 
ments is the most significant and perplexing 
part of the whole puzzle, but those entertain- 
ments had been taking shape for a century 
before his services were called in. Still, he is 
now of such importance as to be one of twin 
stems. The other is the harlequinade. 
Imagine Paris in the last few years of the 
seventeenth century. The doddering Roi 
Soleil is the sick devil who a saint would be. 
Hypocritical piety exercises strict moral 


cénsorship over books and plays. What has 
that to do with pantomime? Why, every- 
thing! On the one hand it made innocent 
little nursery tales the fashionable craze. On 
the other it drove harlequins from their 
theatre in the centre of the town to the fairs 


by M. Willson Disher 


into English about 1730. 


Columbine 


where speech was forbidden them and they 
took to dancing instead. 

These dances, brought to Drury Lane and 
its rival Theatre,Royal, which was then in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, were so popular that they 
continued to lengthen until Harlequin was out 
of breath. Public demand thus insisted upon 
some kind of padding. One management 
tried stage magic by putting a wand into 
Harlequin’s hand as a signal for transformation 
scenes. The other tried classical ballets which 
were advertised as ‘‘ in imitation of the Ancient 
Pantomimes.” For fifty years fables from 
Ovid were regularly represented on the stage 
while Harlequin rested in his dressing-room. 
That is how the song-and-dance show came 
by its label. When the nineteenth century 
beggn, pantomimes were seasonable through- 
out the winter at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, and throughout the summer at such 


holiday resorts as the Old Vic. and Sadler’s 


Wells. Harlequin, Columbine, Clown and 
Pantaloon were the principals. Grimaldi, 
greatest of clowns, was then in his prime. 
One generation got rid of the gods and 
goddesses; another decided the whole thing 
was fit only for children; yet another voted 
against the harlequinade, so that although 
pantomime always appeared to be the same 
it was always changing. It-seemed steadfast 
because it had to be exactly what it was 
expected to be, and that is still true to-day. 
When the giant said, ‘‘I am going to eat 
you ” to the funny man at the Coliseum (at a 
time when bombs were making noises off in 
other parts of London) the answer was, ‘‘ You 
can’t, you’re not rationed with me.” The joke 


. may be new, but the spirit behind it is time- 


honoured: to be topical is to be traditional. 
In other words, however fresh the pudding 
the recipe must be ancidht so that the flavour 
shall be familiar.. Audiences 
-they have made it. Unless it is the voice of 
the people it is not pantomime. 


must feel that 


speare of Pantomime 


, the subject of this article, was first translated 


That is why the best-known plots are best. 


_ They just happen to be Perrault’s. Thousands 


of people entirely ignorant of his name, have. 
through pantomime proclaimed him to be 

their favourite author. The characters he 

chose to write about in the sixteen-nineties 

were unanimously elected by the eighteen- 

nineties as the best company for children’s 

parties in the world. How on earth did he 

manage to pick, out of all the many popular 

tales of his time, the few that had immortality 

in them? It would be almost true to say that 

he took the best, all the best and-nothing but 

the best, though the statement may have to be 

qualified. Anyhow, this learned old gentle- 

man, a scholar of such dignity that he had to » 
pretend the tales were written by his son, is 

certainly one of the most remarkable writers 

of all time. 

So it was proved when the stock of panto- 
mime plots began to be whittled down. The 
Victorian stage produced them in hundreds, 
on every conceivable topic from Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin to temperance lectures, often with 
some-serious “‘ moral for the young” and 
characters in monstrous masks to make them 
funny. 

Romance came slowly. Old codgers who 
complain that pantomime is ‘‘ not what it 
was ”’ delude themselves.. Year by year in the 
course of two centuries the pantomime has 
been paying more and more attention to 
plot. With the artistry of a master story-teller - 
the public has kneaded and shaped ‘all the 
incongruous mass, of festive ingredients until 
something that gloriously blends sublime and 
ridiculous results. Why was the harlequinade 
abolished ? The answer is: so that its rough 
and tumble fun could become not an appendix 
but an essential. In this way all that happy 
band of drolls, headed by Buttons, the Widow 
Twankey, Idle Jack and Baron Stoneybroke, 
came into being. Who invented them? By 
laborious research lasting for over thirty years 
I have discovered the “‘ first appearances on 
any stage,’ but what does that matter ? 
Nobody .can question the one vital fact of 
communal authorship where every twist and 
turn must be decided by common consent. 

Consider this for a moment or two. It 
becomes amazing when you stop taking it for 
granted. Unlike all the other products of 
man’s imagination,.here is a work that was 
never born, never invented, but has always 
grown—and is still growing. Regarded in this 
light there is no little significance in the 
choice of plots. Take the English ones first. 
How is it that they provide such an orderly 
cavalcade of our history ? The first, Jack the 
Giant Killer, is an Arthurian legend. The 
next, Jack and the Beanstalk, belongs to a time 
when the tyrant in his castle was much less 
to be feared. Then come two medieval 
ballads,.the Babes in the Wood and Robin Hood, 
which became one when a craze existed for 
pantomimes with double plots. Dick Whitting- 
ton belongs to the time of Henry V, when 
merchant princes found romance in trade. 
Robinson Crusoe marks another milestone, 
when romance was found in voyages to the 
New World. Goody Two Shoes expresses the 
faith in education at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Mother Goose, as we now. know ker at 
Christmas time, is a modern story written for 
Dan Leno by Hickory Wood. 

Another:group is from the Near East. They 
are supposed to belong to the Thousand and 


orele @ e 


“Grimaldi with the Broom and Tin Kettle 
in “‘ Mother Goose.’ 


One Nights Entertainments but Orientalists, 
I believe, say that the three characters most 
beloved by the British public are from other 
sources. They were not told by Sheherazade 
in order to save her neck, although they were 
brought to Europe in the same bundles and 
consequently translated together and pub- 
lished in the same volumes. These three are 
Aladdin, Ali Baba and Sindbad the Sailor. 
. Bluebeard is not Arabian. His is a French 
story to commemorate the deeds of one of 
those wife-killers who have always been 
popular. Learned asses who identify him with 
sadistic perverts are altogether wide of the 
mark. The publtc does not delight in cruelty, 
but it does still to-day bestow fame on 
industriously murderous husbands. 
As Bluebeard in French dress was one of 
Perrault’s stories, we are at last back where 
‘we began. On the way it has become clear 
that the public, generally speaking, likes to 
take its plots from as many sources as possible. 
They have made an exception in his case 
unknowingly, and for that to happen his tales 
must plainly be uncommonly good—as, of 
- course, they are. ‘‘ But,” you may object, 
‘* there are three or four hundred different 
versions of Cinderella.’ So there are—and the 
one with the pumpkin, the lizards and the rat 
who was chosen to be coachman because he 
had ‘‘ the largest whiskers you ever saw,” was 
written by Perrault. He also made the slippers 
of glass. Learned asses say that the word 
should be not verre but vair. There is no need 
to be patient with this form of nineteenth- 
century rationalist idiocy even though it has 


taken such hold in France that new editions, 


say that the slippers are of squirrel’s fur. There 
is no historic, literary, mythological or biblio- 
graphical justification for it whatsoever, and 
if this change is justified then we must 
rationalise all other absurdities to stop a 
‘wolf from talking and a cat from wearing 
boots. 

“What makes the favour shown to Perrault 
all the stranger is that his tales are not 
naturally suited to the stage. The public 
has had to work hard as their play-doctor. If 
Cinderella seems to ‘have adapted herself 
éasily to the footlights that is because. of the 
intensive training she has undergone. , The 
prologue to the pantomime is not her story 
at all: it is taken from ‘‘ Les Fées,” a simple 
little story by Perrault about the befriending 
of a fairy in disguise which has had a vast 
influence over juvenile literature and panto- 


mimes because until then the little people 
were not involved in the good-versus-evil 
concerns of the human moral code. Anyhow, 
a transformation scene turns winter into 
summer and Prince Charming appears. His 


name comes from the original story of The- 


Blue Bird as told by Perrault’s first rival, , the 
Comtesse'd’Aulnoy, whose tales lasted nearly 
two centuries, though to-day they seem to have 
vanished. The Prince has a valet, Dandini, 
with whom he changes places, and here a very 
odd episode in stage history is the cause. 
When Rossini brought out: his opera of 
“Cenerentola ’’ (with a libretto which is a 
comedy, not a fairy story) English managers 
who wished to appropriate it could lay their 
hands neither on the, words nor the music. 
So they collected all the songs they could by 
the same composer, took what hints they 
could of the plot from newspaper reports and 
then, to make the performance long enough, 
added the Fairy Queen, the magic coach and 
the Little Glass Slipper. When this con- 
glomeration was burlesqued by H. J. Byron, 
he turned the Baron’s servant into Buttoni, 
who became Buttons—the faithful, devoted 
page boy who gives: Cinderella an orange in 
the episode added to the plot by Harry 
Weldon, the comedian. Then there are the 
broker’s men who atiached themselves to the 
staff of Stoneybroke: Hall at the time of the 
“* music-hall invasion,” when parts had to be 
found in pantomime for all kinds of turns 
from Brothers Knockabout to trick cyclists 
and Arab acrobats. 

You could keep me up all night, “‘ long 
past my bedtime,” as Sir Max has said, on 
this topic. Red Riding Hood is another snowball 
of tradition. Why King Wolf instead of a 
plain pantomime wolf? Well I’ve traced him 
step by step by means of programmes and 
playbills back to an opera in Paris shortly 
after Waterloo, which tried to rationalise 


(and sexualise) the story, so that the heroine’s 
enemy had not big teeth but a long rapier. 
Ever since Walt Disney showed what fun a 
wolf can be, it is high time that King Wolf 
With Song made his final bow and exit. The 
public will see to that if managers cannot 
anticipate the verdict. 


Harlequin 


In contrast with the English plots which 


‘are masculine through and through, the 


french ones are consistently feminine. The 
trouble with The Sleeping Beauty is to find 
anything for the principal’ boy ‘to do before. 
the story is about to end, and this is overcome 
only by starting off on a false scent as though 
the piece were Cinderella., Now this way of 
giving the limelight to heroines is not peculiar 
to Perrault. It typifies all the contes de fées of 
the time, including the only one now before 
the Christmas footlights which does not come 
from his pen. His Riguet with the Tuft, the 
only one in his ‘collection which has not - 
become a legend here, was changed into 
Beauty and the Beast first in a series of “‘ tales 
told at sea” for grown ups, and then into a 
children’s tale by another woman writer who 


- claimed the credit. 


Here my space ends—but not my subject. 
All the fascination felt by Victorian professors 
for folklore exists for me in what to all intents 
and purposes is the folklore of the twentieth 
century. P 


Post 


Winstanley and Williamson 


HERE IS NOTHING THAT I KNOW OF IN 
Winstanley’s writings to justify the 
setting-up, as Mr. Williamson does in 

your November issue, of an antagonism 

between character and intellect, nor between 
the average man and the ‘“‘ rare few” with 

“enlarged and numerous senses.” You can 

certainly have men of character who have no 

book learning (witness any péasant move- 
ment) and there are many erudite fools-to be 
found in any university. But that doesn’t 
work out to any general law in the scientific 
sense—except in Nazi Germany. In a decree 
of 1935 on ** The Tests for Selecting Students 
for the Higher Educational Institutions ”’ it 
is laid down that ‘‘ character and person- 
ality’ are to be the primary considerations, 

“intellect and intellectual capacity ”’ merely 

secondary. Hence, no doubt, the V-weapons 

and the technique of the extermination camps. 


Jf. Larmour. 
Mr. Bridie’s New Play 


WAS GLAD TO SEE BRIDIE’S, “‘ IT DEPENDS 

What You Mean ” praised in OUR TIME. 

But I was sorry to see it dismissed as 
““dam’ good fun” without a hint that it is 
one of those rare things—a play with an idea. 

The play is an exposure of the hollowness 
of the official “‘ Brains Trust mentality ”’ 
when faced with the vital problems of ordinary 
people. Beforehand, the intellectual artist’s 
wife thinks she can advise the ‘‘ poor little 
A.T.S. girl.” But the same girl’s question on 
marriage is too real for the Brains Trust. We 
find that the artist and his wife have never 
even solved their own problems. 

The A.T.S. girl then takes charge. With 
the persistence of an ordinary common per- 


- son, she demands .a straight answer to a 


straight question. In the end it is she and her 
boy friend who, out of their own common 
sense solve their own problem, and help the 
intellectuals to solve theirs. 

This is a play with a profound idea, put 
across both movingly and with fun. Your 
critic did not do it justice. Prt Sloan 


“*The Manager’s Boot-—soies ”’ 


HE NAME OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS'STORY 
Tis Pavel Bazhov, not Piotr Bazhov as 
printed in our November issue. 
The translation was by Alan Moray 
Williams. 
Editor 


Ik 


Film 


Crown 


WESTERN 
Unit. 


Reviewed by Ralph Bond 


SLIGHT DEPRESSION OVER BRITISH FILMS 
—several mediocrities from the major 
studios and someone’s incredible blun- 
der in choosing Noel Coward to do the com- 
mentary on the F.F.J. film—was happily 
dispelled by the latest release from the Crown 
Film Unit. Western Approaches is the most 
ambitious, and certainly the most expensive 
of all this Unit’s notable contributions since 
they became the 'Government’s official film 
roduction company. For one thing it has 
been photographed throughout in techni- 
colour; for another, all the exteriors were 
really shot at sea, which is much more difficult 
than it sounds. Most sea films are shot in the 
studio with back projection. This method is, 
mechanically, almost perfect, except that any 
experienced filmgoer knows that it was done 
that way. To shoot the action and dialogue 
for Western Approaches involved almost super- 
human feats of patience and labour. The 
technicolour camera, the sound-recording 
apparatus, and a generating equipment for 
lights all had to be taken to sea and operated 
from small boats. Cables to carry the current 
to operate the lights and the cameras had to 
be stretched from one boat to another, and 
you can imagine what fun this was in a rough 
sea, or! waiting hours on end for the sun to 
break through. 

The fact that the film was made at sea and 
not in the studio tank with back projection is 
not the most important item to the credit 
balance of Western Approaches. If it were a 
bad film it would not matter how it was 
made. It is, however, a good film, a very 
good film indeed, despite its tediously slow 
opening. The story has the great merit of 
authenticity and simplicity. A shipwrecked 
crew, in great distress, are trying to make the 
coast of Ireland—hundreds of miles away. On 
the other side of the. Atlantic a large convoy 
is leaving America for Britain. One of the 
ships.gets separated from the convoy in a 
storm; it picks up faint distress signals from 
the lifeboat and searches for it. Eventually 
the men in the lifeboat, now almost dead from 
privation, see the rescue ship on the horizon. 
At the same time they spot a U-boat which 
has been following them and waiting for just 
this moment. For the shipwrecked men, rescue 
is out of the question; their duty is. to warn 
the ship. They are just too late; it is struck 
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by a torpedo. The crew take off, but two 
men left behind go 0.1 firing the only gun and 
succeed in sinking the U-boat. The lifeboat 
crew are picked up and the ship proceeds to 
rejoin its convoy. 

There are several ways of telling a story 
like this. One is the Hitchcock way—for 
comparison with Lifeboat is inevitable. The 
other is the documentary approach. 

In Lifeboat we had scintillating dialogue, 
Talullah Bankhead, William Bendix drowning 
his amputation in brandy, and long woolly 
monologues on the ethics of chucking the 
U-boat captain overboard. In other words, a 
stock situation beloved by dramatists which 
happened to be set in a lifeboat but which 
might just as well have taken place in a 
lighthouse or run-away train. Only Hitch- 
cock’s skill made the thing tolerable—but 
certainly not convincing. 

Western Approaches is convincing because it is 
fundamentally honest and conscienciously 
eschews all the obvious dramatic clichés. 
There is no glamour in the lifeboat—just a 
group of men and’ a boy whose hopes slowly 
dwindle as the days pass by. They don’t 
fight each other or indulge in metaphysical 
speculations about the universe. They are too 
tired, too cold, too hungry—but still a team of 
shipmdtes who never quite give up hope. 
And when the U-boat is spotted—well, it’s 
obvious that the rescue ship must be warned 
to turn back, even though it means an end 
to their chance of safety. 

There is little justification for the profes- 
sional actor in a story such as this, and Pat 
Jackson, the director, has wisely chosen ordin- 
ary seamen to play all the parts. Most of 
them are extraordinarily good, and one—the 
captain of the rescue ship—would make most 
professionals sick with envy. The director 
obviously had the complete confidence of his 
** actors,’ and he has handled them well. If 
for no other reason Western Approaches would 
be worth seeing for its use of non-professionals., 
There could never be any doubt that these 
men are the real thing. In actual fact several 
of the men in the lifeboat crew had’ been 
shipwrecked during the war. 

Altogether Western Approaches fully measures 
up to the high standards created by the 
Crown Film Unit during the war, and 
incidentally is the perfect answer to those 
champions of ‘‘ individualism” who loudly 
proclaim that State enterprise ‘‘ stifles free 
artistic endeavour.” The answer to such 
nonsense is on the screen. 


A shot from CHILDREN OF THE CITY, 
Paul Rotha Film Unit. 


Reviewed by Paul Potts 


ECHNIGALLY THIS IS A REVIEW OF A 

documentary film. Actually what [ 

want to do is to let you hear these 
children speak so you may listen, for your- 
selves, to the noise that kids make when they 
cannot play. This is necessary because 
although the Scottish Office has had the deep ~ 
courage to give Miss Budge Cooper a free 
hand in the writing and directing of this 
magnificent job of film making, the chances 
of it being screened at one’s local cinema are, 
to revert to my native tongue for an instant, 
mighty slim. 

Many of us believe that the new art form 
through which the great mass of the world’s 
people will find expression for all their ideas, 
emotions, thoughts, desires, whatever name 
you like to give their urge, will be the film. Not 
only is it technically the art-form born out of 
our own epoch, but even more to the point, it 
is a collective medium. However, before it can 
go to work for man and quit working for 
Profit and Interest, it must be released not 
only from the grip of big business, but, and this 
is of even greater urgency, this real medium of 
human expression must not be choked up by 
frightened little middle-brows, those carbuncles. 
on the tongue of freedom, the size of whose 
pay envelopes is the only bigness they recognise. 

' In Miss Cooper’s film, one of the children 
has a squint, which twenty pounds of any- 
body’s money on the table of a Harley Street 


doctor would cure—but the distance between 


a Glasgow slum boy and twenty pounds is the 
distance between this. reviewer and Maxim 
Gorky. Yet many directors and script-writers 
get that and more a week for making films that 
insult the poor and sneer at the negroes. 

_ Herein this thirty-minute film is portraited, 
in so real a manner that it instils into the 
audience the need not only to answer but also 
to remedy, the very ordinary, everyday 
tragedy of these working-class boys and girls, 
who must of present necessity spend the all- 
important, formative years of their childhood 
in this Imperial slum. It’s daisies on a garbage 
heap with a vengeance. With all the deep 
maturity of an experienced artist, Miss 
Cooper has juxtaposed these three children 
and their playmates against the granite 
buildings, tenements, banks, court houses and 
shipping offices that were built, and are kept 
open, by the work of these children’s parents. 


It is these children and the Republic of 
their hearts and minds and bodies against big 


business, fat, ugly buildings and noisy, dirty ” 


tram cars. It’s their wavy, untidy hair against 
the policeman’s well pressed trousers and 
highly polished boots. It’s the eternal fight, 
under Capitalism, of man against a thing. 
But it is done with such understatement, such 
subtle refinement, yet with such bold handling 
of the given material, both human and cinema, 
that even the occupant of an 8s. stall in a 
West End theatre might jump up and go 
running through the streets to find his local 
Labour Party offices. _ 
__ The heroes of this film are three working- 
class boys, aged 10, 12 and 14. The villain 
of the story is the conditions in which their 
“parents are forced to bring them up. The 
fairy god-mother is the future and it is up to 
the audience to see that there is & happy 
ending. Of course, the worst boy comes from 
the poorest home. His father is a drinking 
man, who before the war was out of work for 
nine years. The authoritics emphasise his 
drinking more than they do his unemploy- 
ment. His ‘“‘ home” and that of his family 
consists of the back half of one room. 
_ The authorities mean well, but it was not 
until 1937 that children were stopped from 
having to appear in police courts and were 
given courts of their own without docks and 
without uniformed policemen. The three 
magistrates (one of whom very properly has 
_ always to be a woman), the welfare’ officers, 
the educational inspector, all these people are 
middle class. The children, however, the 
victims, are all working class, or at least they 
may be so called when their parents can find 
work. Would it not be more intelligent, and 
tend towards a truer justice, if the bench 
consisted of a factory worker, the wife of a bus 
driver and a docker ? Is it asking too much to 
suggest that they would have a deeper under- 
standing, coupled with a fuller knowledge, of 
the problems that face these children and 
their parents than a stockbroker, a manu- 
facturer and the wife of a lawyer ? 
Part of the worry of every working class 
mother, not knowing what to do to keep her 
~ children off the streets, would be turned into 
thanks if she were aware of this great work 
that Miss Budge Cooper and her unit have 
done and are doing to make love, seconded by 
open air and wide playing fields and plenty 
of good food, become the president of the 
republic of childien. Until that not too distant 
day, when the poor of the world decide’ that 
kindness is not enough, that gentleness is not 
enough, but that they must take power into 
their own hands and keep it there, all a writer 
can do is to harness his anger to their great 
human skill in an attempt to drive the dust 
from the miner’s lungs and to chase hunger 
out forever from the belly of a child. 
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Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


A review of the ten-week season at Princes Theatre, London 


by Mary Clarke 


HE SEASON, OF BALLET BY THE SADLER’S 

’ Wells ey at the Princes Theatre 
which ended on December 2nd was one 

of the most interesting they have given for a 
long time. The high-spots were revivals 
of ‘* Carnaval ” and “‘ Nocturne” (the latter 


too late for review in this issue) and the staging . 


of Robert Helpmann’s new ‘ballet ‘‘ Miracle 
in the Gorbals.”” It was the first season the 
company have given at the Princes—which is 
considerably larger than their previous war- 
time home, the New Theatre in St. Martin’s 
Lane. .Nevertheless the house sold out for 
practically every performance and over five 
hundred people, many of whom had probably 
never seen ballet before, crowded nightly into 
the enormous and excellent gallery. The 


company soon accustomed themselves to their © 


new surroundings and to the rather formidable 
““rake”’ of the stage and gave consistently 
good performances. 


The season opened with a sparkling per- 


formance of “‘ Coppelja”’ (one of the first 
ballets created about the now favourite theme 
of toys coming to life) in which Margot 
Fonteyn danced brilliantly and seemed to 
radiate her high spirits and sense of fun 
throughout the audience. Robert Helpmann, 
as Dr. Coppelius the old toy-maker, is such a 
master of stage comedy that the audiences 
who enjoy his performance so enormously 
to-day will probably never see another dancer 
in the part without drawing odious com- 
parisons. ; 

** Carnaval,” which was revived on October 
10th, puts back into the Wells’ repertoire one 
of the finest ballets ever created—and is given 
a performance as good as any seen in London 
for many years. ‘‘ Carnaval” is danced to 
Schumann’s well-known music and consists of 
a series of light-hearted flirtations which are 
only slightly connected yet reveal distinctly 
the personalities of the characters. It is one 
of the masterpieces of the late Michael 
Fokine and was first produced for a charity 
entertainment in St. Petersburg in 1910 and 
given by Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe in Paris the 
same year. This present revival retains the 
simple setting (a rich blue surround topped 
by an elegant frieze, with two little sofas 
placed against the back wall) and the enchant- 
ing’ costumes of Leon Bakst’s original designs. 
Many solo opportunities are offered to— 
and taken by—the dancers. Margot Fonteyn 
dances fluently as the fickle Columbine, in 
love with Harlequin (Alexis Rassine) but 
flirting mockingly with the pompous Pantalon 
and the woebegone Pierrot (Robert Help- 
mann) who is continually robbed of all his 
sentimental visions just as he believes he is 
attaining them. ~ 

But in this ballet the whole is undeniably 
greater than the sum of its parts and it is not 
individual dancers one goes to see (though 
Pamela May, as the flirtatious Chiarina, gives 
what is probably the finest performance of 
any role in the present Wells repertoire) but 
‘* Carnaval ”’ itself, with its romanticism, its 
beauty and the sheer excellence of its dance 
composition. 

‘* Carnaval ”’ is the third ballet by Fokine 
now mounted by the Sadler’s Wells company. 


The two others, ‘‘ Les Sylphides ” and ‘‘ Le. 


Spectre de la, Rose,” are in the same romantic 
spirit and bear unmistakably the mark of a 
master’s hand. ‘‘ Les Sylphides ”’ is probably 
the most perfect ballet yet created, and 
because of its'very excellence has had to suffer 
revival by every single ballet company that 
ever appeared + anywhere. Despite ‘such 


familiarity, ‘however, it retains, at a good 
performance (and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
can give ‘it a good performance), all the 
nostalgic beauty which must have character- 
ised its early presentations in St. Petersburg 
and Paris in 1909. In a moonlit glade beside 
a ruined church a company of sylphs gather 
together and dance to some of Chopin’s loveliest 
melodies.. Their long white tarlatan dresses 
are our legacy from the Romantic Period 
(around the ,1830’s) when ballet, like the 
writings of Scott, Byron and Heine, the music. 
of Berlioz, the paintings of Delacroix, turned ~ 
its back on naturalism and devoted itself to 
works based on the fantastic and chimerical. 
““ Les Sylphides ” accepts the costume of this 
period, but dispenses with any kind of story. 
Fokine was content to create a series of 
exquisitely composed dances, connected only 
by their identity of mood and the shifting 
patterns of the corps de ballet, which say 
nothing tangible or definite and leave scope 
for each of us to read into them our own 
particular meaning and to draw from them 
our own satisfaction and emotion. 

It is indeed a far cry from the romanticism . 
of these Fokine ballets to Robert Helpmann’s 
“* Miracle in the Gorbals,” which is set in one 
of the grimmest slums of Glasgow, presumably 
in this year of grace '1944, but it has done the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet the considerable service 
of arousing public interest. to the pitch of 
heated argument. The reviews of ‘‘ Miracle 
in the Gorbals’” showed more conscious 
interest in this new work than has been the 
case with any new ballet in recent years. 
And the critics violently disagreed about it; 
some were as delirious as the first-night 
audience, some trounced it soundly. Such 
reactions naturally set people talking. And 
the quality of ‘* Miracle in the Gorbals”’ is 
such that one cannot remain indifferent about 
it. People will argue among themselves for 
many weeks yet about the ‘‘ daring innova- 
tion’ or, conversely, the ‘“‘ decadence and 
horror ”’ of this work. 

‘The ‘innovation ”’ lies in the fact that 
Mr. Helpmann has deserted the fairy-tales 
and period pieces so beloved of present-day 
choreographers and has instead treated a story 
of real life as lived by real people such as one 
might meet with in any big industrial city in 
this country. This is not entirely a new 
departure since many choreographers have 
touched on the subject and at least one, Kurt 


Jooss, in ‘* Big City’ and ‘‘ Green Table,” 


has handled it with great depth of humanism 
and appreciation of ballet’s unique facilities 
for picturing and commenting on modern life. 
But large-scale ballet companies such as 
Sadler’s Wells have been shy of the subject, 
preferring to re-use their old and proven 
formulas than to risk entirely new themes. 

* Strictly speaking, however, the theme of 
‘* Miracle in the Gorbals ” is not new, since 
it is nothing less than ah adaptation of the 
New Testament in the idiom of present-day 
life. The curtain rises on a scene of noisy, 
Saturday-nightish gaiety in a slum street. 
The inhabitants patronise either the Sham- 
rock Bar or Mac’s Fish and Chip Shop, and 
while the old crones gossip and drink together, 


‘the street urchins tear madly after an old 


motor tyre they have set rolling, and the 
young girls link up with their respective boys. 
A prostitute (Celia Franca) attempts to ply 
her trade, whilst a brown-coated ‘* Official ”’ 
(who may be either cleric or welfare worker) - 
attempts to curb the more distressing habits 
of .the populace. A young girl (Pauline 
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Clayden) presently emerges from the throng, 
tragedy evident in every limb of her slender 
body. When she. disappears from sight there 
can be little doubt that her destination is the 
river and soon there is consternation in the 
slum because a suicide has been found. The 
Official (David Paltenghi) carries the limp 
young body into the centre of the street and 
whilst the crowd stands awed and somewhat 
frightened, a Stranger (Robert Helpmann) 
in working overalls and sandals, enters from 
the rear and with mystic movements of his 
arms restores the suicide to life.* The miracle 
rouses reverence in the people but hatred in 
the Official, who sees the end of his authority 
over them. By luring the Stranger into the pros- 
titute’s house, he spreads ilf-report of his behavi- 
our and succeeds in kindling the fury of the 
mob. As the street becomes silent and dark, 
young men conceal themselves in the door- 
ways and when the Stranger approaches they 
fall on him, and with knives and broken 
bottles do him to death. 

It is difficult to appreciate quite what was 
Mr. Helpmann’s aim in choreographing this 
tale. Perhaps he wished to bring out the 
applicability of the Gospel story to our own 
times. He said in a curtain speech on the 
first night that he ‘‘ felt strongly ”’ about his 
subject and this might suggest that he was 
concerned with conditions in the Gorbals and 
wished, through the example of his ballet, to 
play social reformer. I question this motive 
not because of any defects in the representation 
of the sordid brutality of slum life—this is 
conveyed in a spirit that one can only define 
as relish—but by a curious misgiving that the 
ballet roused in me. It has an atmosphere of 
detached theatrical awareness which belies 
protestations of sincerity. Despite every wish 
to feel deeply ourselves about the slums of 
Glasgow, we are left merely with a sense of 
their effectiveness as a theatrical setting. 

The motive which might have, and I 
believe, ought to have inspired Mr. Helpmann 
is the simple one of creating a good ballet. 
Such a statement of course begs the question. 
Since no rules or instructions can ever bring 
jnto being works of art without the fire of 
fine creative talent, finding expression through 
a medium with which it is entirely at one, I 
can only indicate some of the basic and 
accepted essentials. These require: (1) that 
the choreographer shall select a theme capable 
of translation into dance form; (2) that the 
choreographer, composer. and designer shall 
work towards a single end in close and 
fruitful unity; and (3) that the choreographer 
shall genuinely translate it into terms of 
dance whieh will weld with music and design 
into a single whole. 

In the first place the theme of the ‘‘ Miracle’’ 
seems, to me, unsuitable for balletic treatment. 
Further, the three separate arts, which should 
be moulded into one satisfying whole, have in 
this ballet, I think, remained distinctly: 
separate. Occasionally two of them achieve 
unity (and all three manage to unite in the 
final murder), but generally one or other 
remains aloof. For instance, the décor (by 
Edward Burra) is a very fine realistic set of a 
slum, complete with Shamrock Bar, fish shop 
and overflowing dustbin. The costumes have 
been ‘‘ chosen” rather than designed. They 
are all everyday street clothes, although their 
blended colours are superbly arranged. The 
prostitute smokes a real cigarette, the street 
boys play with ‘a real motor tyre, the thugs 
do their dirty work with real knives and broken 
bottles. Bliss’s music is also ‘‘ realistic ’ in 
that it mingles street cries with highland reels 
and with a delicate, plaintive theme for, the 
suicide. At the beginning the movement is 
also realistic. Indeed, the whole opening is so 
realistic that one forgets all about the conven- 
tions of ballet and expects the people to speak 


their emotions, not dance them. Consequently 
the solo for the suicide (though most touchingly 
rendered) fails to convince because it has no 
relation to, and springs from a totally different 
school of movement in, the opening scene. | 
The trouble seems to have been that the 
artists concerned were unable to decide 
whether they wished to portray stark realism 
or reality heightened by translation into terms 
of the ballet theatre*. In 1938 London saw a 
ballet by Massine called ‘‘ Jardin Public,” 
into which was introduced a pair of ‘“ poor 
lovers.”? Their costumes were tattered sackings 
and rags (such as would never have been 
tolerated in any public place) but they were 
twenty times poorer and more heaf't-rending 
than these inhabitants of the Gorbals in their 
utility coats and wedge-heeled shoes. 


Photo : Madinian 


Margot Fonteyn and Alexis Rassine as 
Columbine and Harlequin in ‘‘Carnaval.” 


But it is the absence of any indication, of 
creative urge or higher artistic purpose behind 
the ballet—without which, at the risk of being 
platitudinous, it must be contended that no 
true art can exist, that one most deplores. It 
is the more to be wondered at because Robert 
Helpmann has shown in his performances of 
almost every role he has ever undertaken in 
ballet, such fine intellectual understanding and 
such a superb sense of theatre that one would 
have expected from him a ballet that was 
mature and polished and which contained 
excitingly new dance compositions. This 
sense of theatre has been apparent in all 
Helpmann’s four creations, and his intellect 
most manifestly in his balleto-psychological 
study of ‘‘ Hamlet.’? But I must confess 
that I am baffled and cannot understand why 
““ Miracle in the Gorbals ” didn’t turn out as 
good a ballet as it might have done. But that 
does not prevent me hoping that the next 
ballet Helpmann creates will one day take its 
place among the immortals in which he now 
dances so rewardingly. 


* See front cover. 


re For further discussion of this question of “‘ transla- 
tion,” see Arnold L. Haskell’s ‘‘ Ballet? Pelican Books 
now re-printing, 
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E. M. FORSTER, py Lionel Trilling. Hogarth 
Press, 8s. Gd. 
Reviewed by Fames Hanley 
R. LIONEL TRILLING HAS WRITTEN A 
| very good book on E. M, Forster. 
~ Forster is a writer I have always 
admired, both for his intelligence and. for his 


integrity as an artist. I will begin with a 
quotation from Mr. Trilling’s book, because 
it brings up a question that has so. often 
puzzled the admirers of this writer. Why has 
he been silent for so long, ever since A Passage 
to India? It is not the first time that one has 
come across this question, and there is, in 
Mr. Trilling’s own words, ‘‘ the atmosphere 
_ of a doomed optimism.” 

“* Our introductory chapter has spoken of 
Forster’s refusal to be great. It is a refusal 
that is often disappointing, and sometimes 
irritating. We admire his novels so fully that 
we want to say that he is a great novelist. He 
is not a great critic, a great ‘ thinker.’ He has 
shirked.the responsibility, we feel, in a day 
when each man must bear his share. His 
refusal of greatness is a refusal of will and that 
is bad.” 

“* He is not a great critic, a great ‘ thinker,’ ” 
says Mr. Trilling. Where then does the 
adjective apply ? To his novels? But surely 

_ the only possible answer to his twenty years’ 
silence as a novelist is a very simple one. I 
- believe Mr, Forster himself knew he could not 
write another novel. The vitality wasn’t 
there. I do not think that Forster is primarily 
a novelist at all, in much the same way as I 
do not think a man like, Aldous Huxley is 
either. These writers have knowledge, an 
acquired knowledge, acute intelligence, height- 
ened sensibilities, but these are not the most 
essential tools of the novelist. A writer like 
D. H. Lawrence who had practically no 
knowledge at all, in the sense in which men 
like Forster and Huxley use the term, had a 
greater right to be called a novelist, since he 
possessed what Mr. Forster lacks, and that is 
life-force. 

One might say that Mr. Shaw was a great 
dramatist, but this does not necessarily include 
the right to say that he has crowded his stage 
with human beings. He has peopled his stage, 


as Mr. Forster has peopled his five novels, - 


with characters. created out of this acquired 
- knowledge, they live a kind of by-proxy life. 

And one might note just here that in Mr. 
Forster’s short stories the element of pure 
fantasy is strong. Hehas never had two feet 
full down on the human plane. In the short 
stories themselves the characters are mere 
emanations of situations. Sometimes this 
withdrawnness is a’conscious.one, he comes to 
his stories well-armed, poised, we'can think of 
him on occasion in terms of a don coming 
into the class-room. But nevertheless a kindly 
don.. : 

' Diametrically opposed to this, we find in 
him a rare sense of the comic. It is difficult at 
the. moment to think of another. writer who 
so well represénts the very quintessence of 
English comedy. It is never derivative, it 
remains always purely English. Not: tenuous 
ike the Russian, or heavy-footed and pain- 
fully obvious like the American. Nor is it 
French or Irish, or Scotch. It is just English. 

Personally, I think that Forster’s contribu- 
tion to creative novel writing has: fulfilled 


itself. It is unique and most definitely of a 
period. But this does not mean that his novels 
are just that and nothing more. One can test 
one’s Own growth as one reads and re-reads 
them, through the different ages and the 
varying vicissitudes of one’s own life. And 
after all, how few novels there are, written 
within the last fifty years, with which one can 
do this. 

My own desire with regard to his writing, 
would be that he should develop very much 
more his rare critical side. 

Never; I think, in any age has this peculiarly 
sagacious and delicately-astringent critical 
sense been more necessary, This is the age of 
inflation, and literary values have become 
appallingly disproportionate, both from the 
social aspect as portrayed by the press, as 
well as by many writers of our day. It would 
seem to me the most opportune. moment for 
Mr. Forster to carry out a suggestion he once 
made to me during a general discussion we 
had at one of our many fugitive meetings, that 
a crusade might be at once inaugurated, and 
a number of Deflating Institutions established 
throughout the country, for the express 
purpose of reducing back to normal the size 
of so many twentieth century great men. May 
not this quite revolutionary idea be somewhat 
linked up with Mr. Forster’s own ‘‘ refusal to 
be great”? 

But to return to the novels. There is a 
waywardness, a wilfulness about many of his 
characters. The Schlegel sisters in Howard’s 
End are an instance of this. On the other 
hand, Dr. Aziz of A Passage to India, is perfect, 
as. are all the Indian characters. Their 
waywardness is rather similar to that of 
children, there is about them an atmosphere 
of an ‘‘ other worldness.””’ And one knows 
all along that this waywardness and wilfulness 
is just right. They are fated to their situations 
by their very characters. Curiously enough, in 
all the gallery of characters created by Forster, 
Gino’s baby in Where Angels Fear To Tread, 
stands out as a genuine creation, a real baby, 
warm, alive. Beside it many of his other 
characters seem a little unreal, and even 
frowsty. But these are the puppets of acquired 
knowledge. 

What, I think, makes it so difficult for even 
a critic of Mr. Trilling’s calibre to understand, 
in regard to his subject, is the fact that Mr. 
Forster has thought profoundly, without 
becoming himself profound—which suggests 
an approach to life somewhat akin to that ofa 
Chinese philosopher, in that he retains through 
it all, behind a kind of veneer, a worldliness, 
a humour, an awareness of what lies on the 
surface as well as of what lies below it. 

England, which likes to have its grand old 
men. of letters, for the sake of tradition, likes 
them to. think profoundly, and to be profound. 
Forster enjoys the absurdities and the com- 
edies, but this'is obvious to any reader of his 
novels, and it is partly this which invests 
them with the dual qualities of delight and 
charm. .He possesses, in no small quantity, 
a miching mallecho. 

In spite of Mr. Forster’s ‘‘ refusal to be 
great,” there are in him qualities of greatness, 
and one of these great qualities is his courage. 
He is a writer who has always dared to think, 
and daring to think, his integrity has never 
been forfeit. 

The courage of to-day, the ‘‘ we can take 
it,’ the ‘‘ blood and _ sacrifice’’ brand, is, 
when all is said and done, a coinage slightly 
false: it certainly cannot be compared. with 
the courage required to-day of a real artist, 
and Mr. Forster is a real artist. The foibles, 
the utter feebleness, the evils were well 
exposed in The New Disorder. That statement 
requires courage of a high order. 

Forster, to-day, out of his own yision, 
reveals to us the wide gulf between the sanity 
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and the general hypocrisy of our time. He has 
revealed it before, the artist is always the 
fugitive of the society of his time. Just a 
quarter of a century ago, in the Daily Herald, 
Mr. Forster was warning us of what was 
coming, he reviewed the mess, the then 
disorder, he castigated the people at “‘ the 
top,” he flayed the hirelings. Readers of 
OUR TIME may be interested in the quota- 
tion which follows. It concerns a Royal 
Academy Exhibition in 1920: 

‘*The portraits dominated. Gazing at 
each other over our heads, they said, ‘ What 
would the country do without us? We have 
got the decorations and the pearls, we make 
fashions and wars, we have the largest houses 
and eat the best food, and control the most 
important industries, and breed the most 
valuable children, and ours is the Kingdom, 
the Power, and the Glory.’ And, listening to 
their chorus, I felt this was so, and my clothes 
fitted worse and worse, and there seemed in 
all the universe no gulf wider than the gulf 
between Them and Me—no wider gulf, until 
I encountered You. 

‘*You had been plentiful enough in the 
snow outside (your proper, place), but I had 
not expected to find You here in the place of 
honour, too. Yours was by far the largest 
picture in the show. You were hung between 
Lady Cowdray and the Hon. Mrs. Langman 
and you were entitled, ‘ GASSED.’ 

‘“You were of god-like beauty+-for the 
upper classes only allow the lower classes to 
appear in art on condition that they wash 
themselves and have classical features. These 


conditions you fulfilled. A line of golden- . 


haired Apollos moved along a duck-board 
from left to right with bandages over their 
eyes.. They had been blinded by mustard-gas. 
Others sat peacefully in the foreground, others 
approached through the middle distance. The 
battlefield was sad but tidy. No one com- 
plained, no one looked lousy or over-tired, 
and the aeroplanes overhead struck the 
necessary note of the majesty of England. It 
was all that a great war picture should be, 
and it was modern because it managed to tell 
a new sort of’lie. Many ladies and gentlemen 
fear that Romance is passing out of war with 
the sabres and the chargers. Sargent’s master- 
piece reassures them. He shows them that it 
is possible to suffer with a quiet grace under 


‘the new conditions, and Lady Cowdray and 


the Hon. Mrs. Langman, as they looked over 
the twenty feet of canvas that divided them, 
were able to say, ‘ How touching,’ instead. of 
* How obscene.’ ”’ 

That is Forster the satirist, that is perfec 
invective, and that is right. : 

Remorselessly the wheel has turned for a 
quarter of a century, the picture has~ not 
changed excepting for a few details of the most 
minor character. The 
stooges are with us again, ranting behind 
the appropriate loud-speaker. 

The galleries will be packed again and the 
old crowd will be there, and the proletarians 
will feel flattered at their portraits, and be 
amazed perhaps at how decently they have 
“* taken it.” It saddens, it depresses, but in a 
quiet moment we can reflect, and reflecting, 
remember with a sudden lift of the heart that 
Mr. E. M. Forster is still with us. 


Mr. Trilling’s book is easily the best that 
has yet been written on Forster, and readers 
of OUR TIME would do well to read it, so 
that they may measure for themselves the 
stature of this man who can see so clearly 
through the foliage and the undergrowth, 
who is never unkind, who can poke fun at us 
and at the same time show us our weaknesses 
and our vanities, our disorders and our crass 
stupidities. And not least, so that they may 
saJute him for his courage. 


hirelings and the: 


Flesh and Fantasy 


FAIR STOOD THE WIND FOR FRANCE, 
by H.E. Bates. Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d. 
THERE’S NO STORY THERE, by ‘Inez 
Holden. John Lane, The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Peter Gunn 


F YOU READ HEMINGWAY'S ‘* FOR WHOM 
I the Bell Tolls,’ then H. E. Bates’ new 

novel Fair Stood the Wind for France wilh 
add little to the benefits you get from reading, 
for the two books have altogether too much in 
common. The titles: one from John Donne, 
the other from Michel Drayton: both these 
novelists, significantly enough, finding ade- 
quate mottos in the vast stock of seventeenth 
century word-play to cover what they have to 
say about anti-fascist guerrilla and under- 
ground warfare to-day. The settings: im 
one, an isolated camp in a Spanish mountain, 
where only an old and uncommunicative man 
has much contact with the world beyond; in 
the other, an isolated French farm, where only 
the old, silent father has contact with the 
town. The main characters: in one, Jordan 
who was sick of civilisation but who “ hates. 
very much,” to leave the world; in the other, 
Franklin, who thinks ‘‘they could have 
thrown him in the river and he would not 
have cared,’’ but who likes to be alive; in 
one, Maria, who is too good to be true, very 
sure but apt to cry, who is so sure they will 
get out that she plans the house they will 
have in Madrid; ‘‘ little rabbit”; in the 
other, Francoise, who is unreal, ‘‘ the calmest, 
surest person,” but apt to cry, who keeps. 
saying, ‘“ You must have faith ’’?; who looks 
her best against hills, rivers and hens. The 
love-settings: in one, a sleeping bag; in the 
other, the tarpaulin off a boat. The hero’s. 
foils: in one, the old man who is “‘ good all 
the way,” and the gypsy who is slap-happy; 


IN TYRANNOS 


Four Centuries of struggle. against Tyranny 
in Germany. 
Those who wish to understand why all 
attempts to introduce Democracy in 
Germany have failed so far should read 
this book, for it provides both an 
explanation and a warning. It is a 
composite historical picture, from Ulrich 
von Hutten and the Peasants’ Revolt 
to Karl Liebknecht and Spartacus, of 
the various movements that struggled 
to achieve freedom 'from tyranny in 
‘Germany, of the men who inspired 
these movements and of the reasons for 
their failure. Fifteen contributions by 
writers exiled from their country make up 
this survey of another Germany. 16/- 


UNITED STATES 
OF GERMANY 


By K. K. DOBERER 


By clear and trenchant historical analy- 

. sis, which reveals many hitherto little- 
known facts, the author shows how the 
Federal solution is especially suited to 
the peoples of Germany. He advances 
ascheme which will remove the Prussian 
menace, allow the freedom of Govern- 
ment in the various German States, and 
yet preserve a.centrai homogeneous 
structure. 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND, _ LTD., 
a EEN Es eed) 
6 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 


in the other, Pierre who is “all right ” and 
earthy, and O’Connor ‘‘who thrashed his 
‘way buoyantly over every kind of trouble.” 

The differences seem to be that in Fair 
Stood the Wind -for France no one “ stinks of 
fear,” no one “‘leaves the earth” while 
making love, and the hero does get away with 
the heroine. In other words, Bates’ book has 
far less violence, his fantasy (for fantasy such 
complete mental and physical isolation of a 
fighting unit surely is) is gentler, more kindly 
in the telling, easy to read and not much to 
do with war as most of us understand it. 

Inez Holden thinks in:a much better way. 
She knows, for’a start, that no. fighting unit 
that functions in isolation can ever be truly 
effective. The particular units she writes 
about are the different shops in a shell-filling 
factory. 

Up. to about half-way through There’s No 
Story There you think it is going to be a most 
cynical book. Miss Holden is determined that 
her factory shall be one in which the possibility 
of knowing your fellow-workers as human 
beings is at a minimum, one in which the 
chances of total isolation between each shop 
or department are enormous. A shift system 
sets a rather unpleasant competitive spirit 
going: each shop is- separated by padded, 
silent runways: there is no smoking and much 
consequent bad temper:: all the workers wear 
asbestos suiting in the Danger Area (where 
most of the action takes placé) and thereby 
Jose their physical individuality. That’s not 
a bad beginning for anyone wishing to be 
really cynical about co-operative labour, but 
it does not content Miss Holden. She adds toit. 

Four of her characters are: Julian, .a 
discharged soldier who cannot speak to 
anyone, who thinks in long elaborate senténces 
and visual images, but who can never break 
through his own psychological chaos and pass 
on the thoughts behind it: Geoffrey Doran, 
a smug fanatical mass-observation man, 
always asking -questions, jotting in a note- 
book, quite happy with his dreams of. the 
correlation he will some day make of all this 
data: Linnet, a young wife whose soldier- 
‘husband is growing further and further away 
from \her into’ his group of fellow-soldiers, as 


he is growing away from him into the factory’ 


life: Jameson, the factory police-inspector, 
obsessed with his isolating desire for Power. — 
The factory gets snowed up while one and a 
half shifts are in it, and the rest at the factory 
-hostél; and the nastiness in. the .competitive 
spirit has a chance to blow off. The real 
action of Miss Holden’s story takes place 
here, with these two groups, one with work 
‘to. do, the other unoccupied. All the main 
characters are-in the. Danger Area and here, 
where all are forced to live.and work together 
for four days, the various forms of isolation 
’ .break down. The: workers: entertain each 
other, their conversation . overcomés _ the 
silence of the padded runways that has 
pervaded. the earlier part of the book, the 
management mucks in at the canteen. Julian 
‘speaks one long coherent sentence. Geoffrey 
‘Doran loses his note-book and goes chasing 
for it wildly. ‘‘ There was.a mass of workers 
observing him,” someone says. Linnet’s 
trouble cannot be resolved because it is 
xentred, not in the factory as the others’ are, 
‘but somewhere outside it. Jameson -is: murd- 
ered.. But back at the hostel, life is not so 
good: -There is nothing to do; and where the 
snow gave areal sense of comradeship to the 
workers on the job, it has merely aggravated 
whe’ schisms amongst these others who are 
‘temporarily jobless. So, after the snow, life 
goes’ on again much as before, but with more 
hope, for the workers ‘have this memory: 
They were the same people we’d seen every 
day,’ but they had always been like strangers. 


And then suddenly it seemed as if they’d all 
been brought up in the same street, workers 
and staff alike. Funny to think that something 
like a fall of snow could do that. . .’ 

But finally There’s .No Story There does not 
come off and I think there are two reasons for 
this. The first is concerned with Miss Holden’s 
general approach, the second with a technical 
problem. It is true enough to say that people 
working together are happier than people 
working in isolation, but if they are to go on 
working together it will only be because they 
are united as to their purpose: This last point 
is hardly touched in the book, though it is 
implied by the fact that Jameson, whose 
Power-lust obstructs the men at work, is 
killed, and by: the behaviour of Doran whose 
motives for all he does are personal and not 
communal. In fact, the book must fail because 
the root problem is only half there. The 
technical failure seems to lie’ in the very 
thorough fashion in which Miss Holden has 
separated her blacks and whites. In this 
factory every man-jack is isolated, even 
in the pub.at night; the unhappy, lonely 
ones have no slightest moment of happiness; 
the contented ones have no moment of doubt. 
It would. be all right if Miss Holden were 
writing a fantasy, but she is not: she is 
writing about -reality .and. one of its real 
problems; and to put the problem in such 
high light she has lost the real human per- 
spective, and no. amount of brilliant writing in 
the snowed-in section can make the ciphers 
she has put on paper into flesh. 


The Singing Potters 


MUSIC IN THE FIVE TOWNS, by R. 
Nettel. Oxford University Press, 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


““ Musical taste must grow out of one’s own 
aspirations if it is to thrive. It cannot be put in 
by someone else, however we may trust his 
judgment.” 


HAT IS THE LEADING MOTIVE IN A HISTORY 
a musical activity that. was to some 

extent cut off from the greater world. 
Mr...Nette] insists that the story of the singing 
potters ‘is also’ that of miners or slate-workers 
or cotton-operatives, but his book differs 
from most in that he found it impossible to 
divorce the musical from ‘the social history of 
the Five Towns. 

He goes back a hundred years when workers 
sought relief from a hard, drab life in religion 
and mainly in the Primitive Methodist per- 
suasion. Hymn singing was effective and 
attractive to simple folk: they enjoyed it— 
as far as it went. But practice, whatever form 
it takes, opens up all sorts of possibilities. 
Anyone could pick up,a hymn tune by ear, but 
to sing in parts without being able to read 
music was a problem. These groups threw up 
their own leaders. Men like James Garner, 
the working potter, or James -Whewell, the 
miner-turned-insurance-agent, learnt tonic 
sol-fa and showed the singers how to use the 
system. Soon they were singing glees and 
part-songs and becoming unequalled masters 
of vocal expression. ce 

Life in the Potteries ‘was fiercely individualis- 
tic and competitive. The fight for existence 
did not cease at knocking-off time; it passed 
over into the choral exercise. Choir pitted 
itself against choir at home and against others 
in competition festivals out of the district. 

Mr. Nettel, while’ plainly rejoicing in the 
fact that dour potters were making their own 
music, makes it clear that some among them 
realised that it was not enough to sing: if 
standards of taste didn’t crop up ‘sooner or 
later, singing would soon lose its living 
purpose. When Garner entered the Hanley 


excellent writing and breadth of conception. 


HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


Stalin Prize for:Fiction 


PAVEL BAZHOV 


THE MALACHITE CASKET 


In the U.S.S.R. the publication of The Malachite Casket 
created something of a literary. sensation; these are 
folk tales with a difference, many.of them are almost 
poetic in form, all are full of colour ‘and folk fantasy. 9/- 


Author of ‘Caravan’’ 
(130th thous.) 


LADY 
ELEANOR SMITH 


MAGIC LANTERN 


The Times Lit. Supp. : Recommended. : 

The author’s genius for depicting the colourful and the 
romantic has been widely acclaimed, but in this book she 
reaches new heights, and it is expected that Magic Lantern 
will be recognised as the romantic novel of the year. @/- 


Author of ‘‘l Had a Son’’ . 


EILEEN MARSH 


EIGHT OVER ESSEN 


This is a kaleidoscope of events which gives a clear. 
picture of wartime life; -and will satisfy readers with its 
8 


Author of ‘‘Open Wings” 
(5th Imp.) 


BARBARA 
CARTLAND 


AFTER THE NIGHT 


brilliant new novél-.of drama, ,passion and intrigue, 
which will have great’appéal to Barbara Cartland’s large 
circle of readers.’ ave 8/6 


Author of “The Deadly Game”’ 
JOAN 


MACKENZIE 


LINDA WALKED ALONE 


A romance with a mystery, which has 4ll the’ ingredients 
of success—an. amazing mystery story in which hate and 
suspicion are strengthened by the é¢omplications and 
allegiance of love. 8/6 


Author of ‘Glory is the Soldier’s Prize,”’ 


GUY TRENT 


THE WOMAN’S PLACE 


In this absorbing novel. about modern young people- 
Guy Trent tells of Shirley’s struggle to make: of her 
wealthy, fascinating playboy husband a worth-while 
citizen. E 8/6 


Author of ‘*John Manifold’’ 


HAZEL ADAIR 


ESCAPE TO PERIL 


A brilliant new novel: which has colour, warmth and 
vitality—a wartime story from an unusual angle, which 
will have a wide appeal to this author’s large circle of 
readers. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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Unity Theatre 


GOLDINGTON STREET 
LONDON, N.W.| 


“COMRADE 
DETECTIVE ”’ 


by Bros. TOUR & L. SHEYNIN 


Produced by 
' HERBERT. MARSHALL 


Fri., Sat. 7.30 p.m. Sun. 3.30 & 7.30 p.m. 


.NOTE— 
EVERY MONDAY 
at 7 p.m. 
LECTURES 
On Art, Politics and Drama 


Prominent Lecturers, including— 


JAMES AGATE 
PROF. LEVY 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Entrance Fee - - Sixpence 


Phere EWStenr 5391 


Chemists perform a vital National 
service. .They comprise a highly 
important part of the machinery 
for maintaining the nation’s health: 
the medical profession unhesitat- 
ingly relies upon them to dispense 
prescriptions accurately; They: are 
authorities on toilet preparations as 
well as drugs, and their opinion is 
always worth attention. For over 
forty years they have been recom- 
mending— 


Cuthymol 


TOOTH PA 


and District Glee and Madrigal Society for a. 
competition in Manchester, no one was more 
astonished than he when, the promoter 
criticised his choice of test-piece. Henceforth 
he began to look about him. From glees he 
passed to the Victorian cantata and, strangely 
enough, to the Elizabethan madrigal. The 
former was the proper thing, the latter the 
perfect thing to do. Unctuous stuff like Gaul’s 
Holy City went the rounds in the Potteries, 
and for us it is difficult to see how such things 
could exist alongside the madrigals. The 
time was to come when the Crystal Palace 
authorities were to invite the Society to sing 
there. Garner chose Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt. How nice, said Crystal Palace, you 
will also be able to perform Gaul’s Israel 
in the Wildernéss in the same programme. 
But now it was Garner’s turn to adminis- 
ter rebuke. He refused to sing Gaul’s stuff, 
but performed Handel in the Potteries. 
For now these worker-singers could tackle 
large-scale works and excel in them. With 
the prosperity, development and enlargement 
of the Five Towns came the determination to 
be big in everything. Here the democratic 
will swayed the individual will. Garner was 
forced to give way to the prevailing trend. 
But the fine .technique which he had so 
lovingly instilled through the medium of the 
delicate and intricate madrigals made the 
singing of oratorios n easy matter to the 
great choirs that gathered round the original 
nuclei. ? 

The facility aitracted composers who later 
were to join the company of the greatest. 
Such singing skill was to widen even the 
creative musician’s scope. Elgar and Delius, 
unappreciated and sneered at in the metro- 
polis, found here an enthusiastic welcome. 
Conductors like Beecham and Bantock acted 
as liaison officers. The forces that were drawn 
into the movement provide a moving lesson 
for all who believe that it is the inspired 
individual who takes the cultural lead. How 
can one criticise Mr. Nettel’s book ? He forces 
us to scrutinise our standards and re-assess 
our notions. This is as stirring a document as 
it is possible to read. 


The Play’s the Film 
VINCENT, by Paul Eisler. Gollancz 3s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


RAMA, WE ARE TOLD, IS A CONFLICT OF 
wills: but what if the conflict is of a 
will against itself? It might be argued 

that this is the greatest theme of all. There’s 

always Hamlet. Yet no. The conflict in 

Hamlet is so deeply concerned with another 

will,-an external will, that it turns on the 

question, Should he, or should he not, ex- 
tinguish that other will at the sword’s point? 

The conflict in what Paul Eisler describes as 

a ‘‘dramatic interpretation” of the life of 

Vincent van Gogh, is between van Gogh and 

his innumerable other selves, ‘‘ a huge crowd 

of roaring Vincents ” who laugh at him from 

a cinema screen and shout from the sound- 

track: 


You cannot stop us. It is we who dominate you. 
Do you hear? Do you hear ?: Do you hear ? 

But though Paul Eisler multiplies his 
protagonists by as many as the optical printer 
can get on his screen the conflict is a single 
one, the conflict between Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles, between art and life. 

Voice: I dare face the truth which you avoid : 
the artistic life which we know is not the real life : 
I mean that it is more worth while to work in flesh 
and blood itself than in paint and plaster: more 
worth while to make children than pictures. 

Vincent: You are wrong. You are quite wrong. 
Art always comes to life—they are not apart. Yes, 
people are the root of everything. But I have always 


known that. I have always striven to make art 
and life one single whole. 
. The conflict is unresolved. In Paul Eisler’s. 
interpretation van Gogh solved it by going 
mad. For his final. curtain, the dramatist 
makes Vincent’s brother- Theo produce a 
verbal solution: ‘‘ The miners and weavers 
and fishermen live in all your work, Vincent. 
They will see to it that your and their vision 
will become life itself.”? Cold comfort. When 
all the com liments are spoken, Homer is still 
blind. 

To project internal conflict is an endeavour 
to which the contemporary dramatist must be 
driven again and again. It is possible to 


dramatise the divided wills of soldiers. or | 


lovers. I doubt whether it is even possible to. 
dramatise the mental fight of a painter, even 
of one who was as aware of the social conflict 
as Eisler shows van Gogh to have been. Here 
perhaps is the theme for a novel, and the 
novel is more akin to film than play. Perhaps 
that is why Paul Eisler has attempted a 


’ combination of stage and screen. His stage 


directions are synopses of films still to be 
made. For example, there is one of seventeen. 
lines on page 12, asking for film effects which 
might be achieved, given first-class ‘script 
and direction, in three or four reels. In the 
scene I have quoted above, Vincent argues. 
with his other selves—he is on the stage, they 
are on the screen—during what would be 
seven or eight hundred feet of film. It is 
perfectly feasible, of course, and it might not 
even be necessary to re-shoot the film every 
time you re-cast the stage Vincent. But would 
the effect be worth the trouble ? Or would it 
only be an elaborate way of concealing the 
fact that there are no other characters in this 
play except Vincent? True, there are many 
names in the cast list, but all lay figures, and 
the dramatist makes sure of this by leaving 
them out of the main scenes. 

These are not simply technical points. 
What they add up to is this. No amount of 
stage machinery—or ~film—will avail if the 
dramatist has not solved his first problém. 
It is not enough for him to be aware of mental 
conflicts. He has to project, externalise, 
articulate, express, enact, dramatise them. 
Failing in this he may produce a useful and 
readable book—as this I think is—but not a 
‘* dramatic interpretation.” 


Talking abeut Films 


THE FILMS, Workers’ Educational Assocta- 
tion, 3d. 

THE CINEMA, by Ernest Lindgren, pub- 
lished for the Association for Education in 
Citizenship. English Universities’ Press, Ltd., 4d. 


HESE PAMPHLETS 

[recommended as introductions to an 
appreciation of the film and its social 

potentialities. Designed mainly as a guide 


ARE BOTH TO BE. 


for discussion’ groups, they set forth the — 


essential facts about the industry and pose 


numerous controversial questions for further — 


investigation, discussion and debate. 
Lindgren, especially, puts the sociological 
aspect squarely. ‘* How,” he asks, ‘‘ can we 
realise the full potentialities of this new 
medium? How can’ we extend its range, 
raise its standards as entertainment and art, 


and develop it as a democratic instrument for: | 


the dissemination of knowledge and the free 
interchange of ideas?” 


If these two pamphlets stimulate the widest 


public discussion on these and similar topics. _ 


—censorship, monopoly, the film in education, 


| 
| 
| 


the film in post-war planning and in the 


sphere of. international relationships—they 
will have served a very valuable purpose. 


Jos 


| 


UNITY. Comrade Detective by Tour and L. 
Sheyning. 


ARTS. The Breadwinner by W Somerset 
Maugham. 
SAVILLE. ‘Three’s a Family by Phoebe and 


Henry Ephron. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. Too True to 
be Good by Bernard Shaw. 


Reviewed by George Raymond 


than on plot. Life is rich and varied 

and infinitely strange; and it is this 
strangeness, variety and gorgeous richness 
which the Soviet dramatist seeks to portray. 
The restrictive rules imposed by the Ibsen 
drama have made very little mark on Soviet 
theatre. We are used to a careful selection of 
relevant material. We expect the dramatist to 
isolate for us the bare essentials of his story, 
and grow restive if he allows other influences 
to creep in. This won’t do for the Soviet 
citizen, however, who regards such isolation 
as false and demands that his playwrights 
fashion their stories against the complex 
pattern of real life with its surprises, ineffic- 
iencies and absurdities all present. Inevitably 
this leads, to our more formal eyes, to a reckless 
splurginess of construction in which the 
incidents, for all their entertaining vitality, 
appear to be as haphazardly collected as the 
guests of an hotel. 

But I believe there is anuther reason «why 
Soviet plays do not travel well. The Soviet 
Union by all accounts is pre-eminent on the 
practical side of the theatre. Its actors and 
producers have no peers in the world. In such 
a theatre it is improbable that the dramatist is 
as important as he is to us. A script there 
would be treated much as we treat a film 
script—as a basis upon which something can 
be built. Soviet direction and Soviet acting- 
talent working in teams evolved over years 
of careful encouragement, do, I am convinced, 
give to these plays a homogeneity and unity 
incapable of achievement by our fortuitous 
methods. 

Herbert Marshall in the triple role of 
translator, director and leading actor of 
Comrade Detective, might have done much more 
than he did to bridge the gap between the 
British and Soviet approaches. As translator 
he could have tightened up the construction 
by eliminating those scenes which contain 
incidents of insufficient importance to justify 
their being given a whole scene, e.g., Act I, 
Scene 1, which shows us in talk a Gestapo 
school for spies, and Act I, Scene 3, in which 
a typist is murdered. Also, for British con- 
sumption, the danger of sabotage in the 
Soviet Union should have been given a greater 
build-up. The Soviet citizen for whom the 


Roan PLAYS DEPEND MORE ON CHARACTER 


play was written understood the- danger 
well enough and so for him there was no need 
to emphasise it. Again, we have become used 
in our detective stories to an engineering 
precision in the matter of detail. It would 
therefore have been helpful to make definite 
by name the places where spies were captured 
or attempted to cross the border, instead of 
vaguely designating them ‘‘ The Frontier.” 

Comrade Detective has the material of a first- 
class thriller in it, but such naiveté in the 
adaptation is always in danger of pulling it 
down to the level of a cowboys and Indians 
yarn. As director, too, I thought Herbert 
Marshall should have endeavoured to avoid 
the monotony of presenting the many scenes 
all in rectangular sets with a focal point 
centre back. 

The story concerns the discovery, by 
accident, that a Gestapo spy is being retired 
and replaced by a younger man. The Soviet 
detective knows this: and also knows that the 
name of the new spy is Ivan Ivanovitch 
Ivanov—which is Russian for John Smith. 
The problem is which of the 7,000 Ivan 
Ivanovitch Ivanovs in Moscow is the one they 
want. Detective Lartsev, with the help of the 
citizens of the U.S.S.R., solves it satisfactorily. 

Herbert Marshall brought to the part of 
Lartsev the attenuated figure and much of 
the flamboyance of Mischa Auer. An inter- 
esting performance, but much more power 
than this actor is capable of is needed to make 
the detective convincing. The most satisfying 
playing came from Bernard Rubin as Gure- 
vitch, a tailor acrimoniously resisting the 
efforts of the Moscow Soviet to evict him from 
his condemned cellar into a comfortable flat. 
—S= 

he Breadwinner is not Somerset Maugham’s 
Tove play. A tendency to falsify the 

data so as to make doubly sure that 
nobody shall fail to draw the right conclus'on 
mars much of Maugiiam’s work, and is only 
too obvious here. 

A stockbroker is about to be ‘“* ham- 
mered’”’ on Change through the failure of 
one of his clients. At the eleventh hour, 
however, he is saved from ruin by being lent 
enough money to meet his obligations. At 
that point he begins to wonder whether it is 
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JACK HYLTON’S PANTOMIME 
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LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
ELLEN POLLOCK 
in a Season of Plays by 


BERNARD SHAW 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
CANDIDA, VILLAGE WOOING 
THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS 
PYGMALION 
For daily play and times of performances see Press 
Tickets from all Agents and RIV 4432 


ARTS THEATRE 
6/7 Gt. Newport Street, W.C.2. TEM 7544 


Evenings (ex Mon.) 7 p.m. Mats. Sat. and Sun., 2.30 
Until December !7th 


ANNA CHRISTIE 
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IT DEPENDS WHAT YOU MEAN 


after all worth while not to be ruined. Why 
should he go on slaving in the City to keep a 
foolish wife in idleness and provide his two 
tedious children with a luxury they would be 


better without ? Finding no valid answer. he 
allows himself to be ‘* hammered,” gives his 
wife £15,000 of the £20,000 he has salted 
away in America, and walks out into the 
world. 

This, the Gauguin theme of The Afoon and 
Sixpence, which has been such an obsession 
of Maugham’s, as has its conjoint, that a 
woman can forgive a man leaving her for 
another woman, but never because he just 
wishes to be rid of her, to do something 
without her. It is pursuing this idea to the 
bitter end that makes him build one improb- 
ability on to another in Act III. First the 
stockbroker’s old friend and neighbour’s wife 
tells him she knows he is doing it all for her, 
and then her daughter offers to go with him 
as his mistress. I don’t know which scene 
strains our credulity more, but Maugham 
persists, not only because he is the slave of his 
obsession, but also because he cannot escape 
from the formal pattern of his playmaking. 
Each character must meet the stockbroker 
and put to him his or her attitude to his 
decision. 

The stockbroker is a difficult part to 
perform, but Denys Blakelock makes no sort 
of job of it, partly because he is miscast, 
partly through inadequate direction. He is 
far too charming for a man everybody refers 
to as being dull. Further, he says all he has 
to say with the attack and aplomb of an 
actor in a well rehearsed part. But Maugham’s 
stockbroker is a man who has had a revelation 
and is fumblingly testing his old opinions 
against it. 

The miscasting of the chief character and 
the fact that Leonard Sach’s direction ignored 
all the over-tones of the play prevented the 
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production from ever getting into top gear. 
But even missing on one cylinder, and not at 
his best, Maugham remains a better play- 
wright than 90 per cent. of our present 
drivellers. 


never expected to find in a London theatre 
] a play in which the biggest laugh of an 

hilarious evening came because a woman 
took off her coat and showed she was wearing 
a maternity smock. Yet I have done so and 
not only found the play verv funny but quite 
inoffensive as well. 

The plot is exceptionally complicated and 
could only lose if I attempted to set it down 
in anything like detail. It deals with a family 
where father was better at housework and 
looking after babies than mother, while 
mother was much better at earning a steady 
income than father. So by mutual agreement 
the usual functions of husband and wife are 
reversed. We meet the family when the 
children are grown-up and themselves having 
babies. Somehow they all manage to get 
themselves lodged on father and mother. 
Add to this an aunt who lives with the 
family because father, with his usual business 
ineptitude, had advised her many years ago 
to make an investment which had rendered 
her penniless, servant troubles, call-up prob- 
lems, and matrimonial tiffs and you have the 
material from which this comedy is fashioned. 

As the father, Morland Graham is exactly 
the right kind of dear, his weakness redeemed 
not only by his warmth and wisdom, but by 
the spirit which his soft exterior conceals. 
There are few funnier things to be seen than 
Vera Pearce as the penniless aunt trying 
conclusions with the Put-u-up. Aubrey 
Mallalieu as a deaf and not very up-to-date 
doctor rocked the house every time he came 
on and I also found Connie Smith as the 
Nezro maid more than amusing. 

lf you uave . birthday or something to 
celebrate, this is the play to do it with. 


ernard Shaw is a professed socialist who 
B has no faith in the working class. World 
events and the rending personal conflict 
of a lifetime spent in agitating for the destruc- 
tion of capitalism while having no belief in 
the only people who could do the destroying, 
reduced him at the beginning of the 1930’s to 
wiiting Too True to be Good. 

A clergyman who became an airman and 
then a burglar and was not much good at 
either job kidnaps, with the aid of a Cockney 
chambermaid, a hypochondriac rich girl and 
takes her to some outpost of the Empire. 
There, too, are the colonel of the troops 
seeking the bandits who are alleged to have 
kidnapped the heiress, a private soldier who 
is really in command of the force a la T. E. 
Lawrence, and a sergeant with a taste for 
Bunyan, the Bible and juicy pieces like the 
ex-chambermaid. There also appear (no one 
quite knows how) the heiress’s mother and the 
ex-clergyman’s atheist father. Then for two 
and a half hours we are drenched in talk. 
Sometimes very good talk—but always very 
pessimistic talk. Its last agony is the cry of 
frustration by the ex-clergyman who has the 
gift of preaching, a gift which he must use, 
but who lacks any of the affirmations essential 
to preaching, 

Ellen Pollock produced, and was delightful 
as Sweetie the ex-chambermaid—the part 
she created twelve years ago. Whatever 
talents Michael Golden possesses, he certainly 
has not the sonority of the preacher. It 
mattered not a fig how many times we were 
told he had the gift for preaching: we knew 
better. For the rest, the company has made a 
fair beginning to its Shaw season, though with 
a little more wisdom in the choice of play to 
open with it might have been a fairer one. 


She has put the fear of Asthma behind her, for some good 
friend recommended POTTERS ASTHMA CURE— 
which worked a marvellous change. 


No longer does she fear the complaint, for POTTERS 
gives INSTANT RELIEF, banishes the spasms and 
strangulation. 


Marvellous in Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, 
Colds, Hay Fever, etc. All Chemists, Herbalists and Stores 
2/2 (inc. purchase tax). 


POTTER & CLARKE, LTD., 
60/62, Artillery Lane, London, E.1i 
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Learned in Six Months by Pelman 


Method 
An Admiralty Interpreter writes: | found 
your Course most satisfactory, and, entirely 


without any other instruction whatever, | passed 
the Preliminary Examination for Interpreter in 
Spanish (under the Admiralty), obtaining over 
80 per cent. marks. (S.M. 188) 


This letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages by 
the Pelman method, which is revolutionising 
language teaching. 


This wonderful method, which has now been 
used for over 20 years with such success, enables 
you to learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
German in German, and Italian in Italian, without 
using a word of English. The method is so simple 
that even a child can understand it. Gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated, and the 
whole of the instruction is given through the Post. 


Specially reduced fees for members 
of His Majesty’s Forces 


The Pelman method is explained in four little. 
books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 


State which book you want and it will be sent 
to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 


159 Albion House, 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
SS 
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